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SOME ACCOUNT 



CHAR I 

DINHER 

XUE second bell summoned the party 
to the dining pailour, and every per¬ 
son in the loom, myself excepted, lush¬ 
ed to the feast with eager haste. I 
slowly brought up the rear, and was 
assigned a place at the lower end of 
the table Until my introduction to a 
boaiding house dinner at Ilarrow'gate, 
I was at a loss to form an exact idea of 
that peculiai sensation which thelVench 
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mean to convey by the term mauvaise 
honle, and which they so jnsstly place 
in opposition to amour/no/?}c. It was 
now clearly explained to tne. How 
the lively Frenchman avoids the feeling«« 
so natural to a person on finding huii- 
self encircled with laces wholly strange 
to him, and deprived of the piesence of 
every person with whom he had pievi- 
ously held intercourse, J know not. 
But I have no light to judge of aiiotliei 
liom myself An Englishman, although 
natuially a giegarions animal, is shy 
of giving to sti angers an hasty admis¬ 
sion into his society Perhaps it is the 
unavoidable consequence of oiii foggy 
climate, foi even the dogs act uiulci a 
siinilai impiiPe 1 have obseived in 
travelling, that a considei.tble time has 
elap‘>ed befoie Tiaveller wo.ild \en- 
tuie to mingle fii ely wuii * i'' ' .uiti oted 
comp moils Ti.iVfclh i an i ins mastei, 
in this siiiiation boie nnudi ics- njid nice 
to each othei, foi I am ccitain that 
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Traveller did uot feel more awkward¬ 
ness on Ins first entrance into the stable 
yard than his master did at taking his 
seat at the lower end of the boarding 
toble, the situation allotted by pre- 
scnption to all new comers. 

Giles, as I have alieady mentioned, 
soon pi omulgated my title At the 
moment I was tempted to wish my title 
at the deiil, and myself into the bar¬ 
gain I found eveiy eye directed to- 
waids mo I thought that my follies 
wore legibly writhm on my counte¬ 
nance, and that evciy one was engaged 
in tlio pi'iiisal of them. A general re¬ 
straint VI as appaient. The conversa¬ 
tion halted, so niiuh so, that the sallies 
ot M It tiiid maiks of vivacity which I 

a/ 

expoolod from what I soon and hoard, 
would have escaped fiorn the lips of the 
Revoicnd Doctoi, lomaiiied m store 
foi some future occasion. The labori¬ 
ous exortion of eating and drinking, 
w itli tlio little attentions of carving and 
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helping, happily in a gieat degree sup¬ 
plied the deficienry of woids which 
were literally confined to the employ- 
luenU of the table. The novelty of the 
scene before n'e made amends ioi the 
awkwardness I felt. Accustomed as 
I had pieviously bt* u to tlie luxuries 
of a table fuiiiished out m the hist style 
of taste and splcndoui, where the pall¬ 
ed appetites of the paitv, so f.ii from 
sufientis: them to betiuy any symptoms 
of hunger, turned with disgust ft om the 
greatest dainties, and where ptquant 
stimulant sauces weie requisite to give 
atempoiaiy tone to the relaxed and de¬ 
bilitated stomach, the sight of a num¬ 
ber of persons devouimg flesh w'lth the 
voracity of cannibals, not a little sur¬ 
prised me In dental exeition the wo¬ 
men vied with the men. 'Fhe half 
crammeil mouth vocitoiatid foi more, 
and seemed cagei to obtain a fiesh 
supply befoie the present stock was 
quite exhausted. '1 he clang of knives 
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and forks was, however, frequently 
drowned by exclamations for ale and 
other potations. In shoit, the whole 
party appeared to be dining upon 

Macbeth's maxim of “ D-d be he 

that first cries hold* enough*” 

But all pleasures are fleeting, and 
luxuries are fated to pall the most out* 
rageous appetite The cravings of na¬ 
ture were partially silenced by reple-' 
tion, and the company again found 
leisure and ability to mingle in table 
talk” upon the usual empty topics. 
During the whole time of dinner Dr. 
Bubbleby’s brain had only elicited two 
spaiks of wit; this I thought remarki 
able in one whom 1 had led myself to 
consider had that aiticle at his fingers 
ends He observed when cutting up a 
duck that the clergy weie very unfit 
companions for the bird before him, 
and therefore called for the assistance 
of a layman, meaning a lemon to render 
it palatable At tins Miss Euphemia 

B S 
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Sidebottoiii laughed most iramoderate- 
Jy, and \tas supported iii an under tone 
hy those in lier immediate neighbour¬ 
hood, who ueie doubtless equally with 
herself the admireis of neniiis. The 
other ebullition of his humour was to- 
W'ards the close of the repast, when he 
declaied it was enough to make a par¬ 
son swear, for that it was curst Iiaid he 
could not get at any custaid Here 
Mis Dunder and Miss Cornelia Side- 
bottom reproved the doctor for his im¬ 
morality, and for the verj’^ bad example 
which he, who ought to be a pattern of 
every thing proper and amiable, had 
set to those who would natural¬ 
ly look up to him for advice and 
instruction. Miss Sidebottom in par- 
ticulai observed that practice w'as su¬ 
perior to preaching, and that the doc¬ 
tor’s futuie exhortations would lose 
their weight with her. The doctor 
thanked his dear friends for their kind 
and considerate reproof. A word 
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from the wise was what he always 
treasured m his mind 

The two ladies elevated their heads 
and looking at each other with peculiai 
complacency, seemed to accept the 
doctor’s apology They then dropped 
the subject. 

Shortly after the removal of the cloth, 
the dining room was left to the lords of 
the creation The custom m these 
places which allows to eveiy man the 
use of his own wine as he pleases, ap¬ 
peared to be founded on an indepen¬ 
dent principle, and as such afforded 
me considei able satisfaction. As 1 had 
natiiially a strong aversion to immo- 
delate dunking, the rapid circulation 
of the bottle with bumper toasts, and 
othei piactices of good-Jelloivi>lnp,hz.iSi 
frequently b(“eu viewed by me with 
that unconqueiable disgust which ef¬ 
fectually destroys the original intention 
of mingling with society,—the inter¬ 
change of ideas. But in the plan which 
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IS generally, and 1 believe universally 
adopted at tables of this description, 
each lias the power of acting as incli¬ 
nation prompts. The drunkard may 
wind up his nerves to the required 
pitch of high spiiits to converse with 
the water drinker, and the good breed¬ 
ing of the man of moderation need 
never be put to the blush on withhold¬ 
ing fioin those excesses, which do pre¬ 
sent liaim and future mischief. Liberty 
of action, like liberty of conscience, is 
equally beneficial in giving full scope 
to the colloquial powers, and is essen¬ 
tially necessary to the positive enjoy¬ 
ment of ease and comfort. 

We had not long been deprived of 
^he society of the ladies, when Di. 
Bubblcby removed from the situation 
he had occupied at dinner to a chair 
wliK h a Iddy had left vacant immedi¬ 
ately opposite to that in which I was 
plated With that placid smile which 
seemed the inseparable companion of 
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the doctor’s mouth, he welcomed me to 
Harrowgate, and expressed las sorrow 
that his previous ignorance of my rank 
had deprived him of the pleasure of 
earlier paying his devoirs. The waters 
he told me iiad effected some most 
extraoidinary cures, which 1 might 
witness, if I honoured Harrowgate for a 
fortnight w'lth my presence, in the 
altered countenances of some of the 
party with whom 1 had dined 

“ Your Lordship, I piesiime,” con¬ 
tinued the doctor, is here on a tour 
of pleasure, for you will allow me to ob¬ 
serve, that with your Lordship’s looks, 
it is utterly impossible that health can 
be your object———” 

“ Pleasure*” exclaimed a voice which 
proceeded from a bulky caicase on my 
left hand, who now, for the first time, 
uttered a sound, the close attendance 
during dinner of a servant every way 
worthy of suchamaster, havingrendered 
any exertion of the vocal organs un- 

B 5 
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necessary. He touched his glass when 
he was desirous that it should be re¬ 
plenished, and his plate, pointing to any 
pai ticular dish, which he was desirous 
of tasting 1 must not, howevei, do 
my friend the injustice to say that he 
made no noise, for on Dr. Bubbleby 
putting the wing, leg, and breast of a 
duck upon his plate, and at the same 
time requesting to know it what he had 
done was to my friend's liking, I in¬ 
voluntarily started and turned round 
on hearing a sound somewhat between 
a groan and a grunt I must call him 
m\ friend lu this instance,-as 1 had not 
the honour of knowing his patronimic 
appellation till the follow'ing morning. 

■ - “ Pleasure i pleasure at Harrow- 

gate •” said my friend. 

“ Aye, Sii cued the Doctor, brid¬ 
ling up, and repeating the words-— 

‘ pleasiiie at Harrowgate ' such plea¬ 
sure, my good Sir, as you and every 
other rational man may enjoy. Free 
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from the world and its cares, you may 
here meet with every thing that can 
render life desirable. ^You may ramble 
free and uncontrolled amidst the beau¬ 
ties of nature in all her dresses, from 
the desert heath to the cultivated valley; 
and when tired of revelling m the luxu¬ 
ries of the imagination ■ —” 

“ Luxuries of what^” granted out 
my friend. 

“ — Of imagination, Sir ! and 

when tired I say, with delights, you 
may unbend in the society of persons 
capable of blending amusement with 
mstiuctioii. Such is Harrowgate, my 
Lord- 

“ Humph humplt-Qd my friend, as 
as he settled himself to answei and in¬ 
struct us by ungentle slumbers 

The doctor, again in the possession 
of the field, once mot e addressed his 
discourse to me, and observed, that he 
should feel highly gratified at having an 
opportunity of proving his profound 

B 6 
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respect. His flowing periods were again 
suspended by a well-dressed gentleman 
of about thirty years of age, who oc¬ 
cupied a seat at the Doctor’s right 
hand, and to the inortihcation of the 
latter, took up the conversation- 

“ Your Loidship is, perhaps, from 
Londou 

“ I was there, Sn. about ten days 
since 

“So was I, my Lord; did your 
Lordship see the last new play at Co¬ 
vent Gaiden 5"’ 

“ I was not so fortunate, Sir.” 

“ Nor I, my Lord, but I went the 
night before I came off to have a 
squeeze at the pit. And 1 thought to 
myself, before 1 went, that it would be 
a pity to have all my labour foi nothing, 
after walking so far, so 1 put on a pair 
of bran new, clean, white, cotton stock¬ 
ings, that if 1 could not get in, I 
might take a walk, as it was a fine day, 
and come home like a gentleman. But 
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I got my shoes trod down at heel, and 
my new stockings kicked and inudded 
all over, and after all was obliged to 
take a coach. ’ 

“ That was an unfortunate expedi¬ 
tion, Sir!” 

“ Not altogether, iny Lord, foi m 
the crowd I was (lutioduced to as 
chariniiig a girl as ever you saw with 
yoiii eyes—she was at Mai gate iii the 
summer 1 often looked at her with a 
lotigiug eye, but did not dream she had 
any thing to do with a particular friend 
of mine. Was you ever at Margate, my 
Lord 

“ I never was. Sir ” 

“ Glorious place to a man that’s 
fond of fish. I daie say your Lordship 
will hardly believe it, but in the summer 
when I went down, in Mr Deputy 
Tallow’s sailing-boat, with a paityof 
five or SIX agreeable gentlemen, like 
myself, we bought some of the finest 
mackerel at twopence a dozen.” 
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“ Astonibhing • but I suppose, Sir, 
as Han ow gate does not possess the 
advantages of Margate, in the fish line, 
we are indebted for the pleasure of 
your company to some more powerful 
cause 

“ Why, I don't know, iny Loid, and 
the doctois don’t know Some say it 
IS the gout, and some will have it is 
not They have sent me to Bath, and 
to the sea, aiul to this place, and the 
other plaee-” 

“ Then 1 imagine, Sir, you aie m the 
same doubt aliout voiii disease that my 
fnend Falslaff wa*^” 

“ 1 hope yoiii fiieud is bettei, my 
Lord I should like to take advice 
fiom the same doctoi 1 beg your 
pardon, my Lord, but if it is not 
taking too great a liberty, may I request 
the favour of the gentleman’s name and 
address 

“ Not in the least. Sir,” said I, as I 
looked with astonishment in the face 
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of the questioner—“ his name, as I be¬ 
fore observed, is Falstaff; where he is 
to be met with at piesent I cannot in. 
form you; but the last authentic account 
1 had of him w'as from his lodgings in 
Eastcheap ’ 

“ Eastcheap' thank you. iny Lord * 
I really btlievc Mi Falstaft dined at 
our house last luoutii, as a visitoi <o the 
Gatheiuin f^ub 

“ f am truly happy to hear fioni you, 
Sn, that a geiitlemau who has so long 
delighted the woild with his wit and 
humour is still——’ 

“ Oh yes, my Lord • Mi Falstaff 
looked as well as evci I saw him I re¬ 
member the club sat very late, and were 
monstrous raeiry ” 

A pause in the coiiveisation again 
enabled the Doctor to take the lead 
The environs of Harrowgale presented, 
he told me, some delightful iides, he 
should be happy to accompany me as 
a guide. If 1 preferred pedestnanism, 
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which greatly promoted the circulation 
of the juicefe, to equestrianism, he was 
ready to join me. He concluded his 
offers of service, by telling me that the 
house affoided some sensible and highly 
estimable chaiactcrs*, to whom he should 
be proud to introduce me 

What more could 1 possibly i eqnire^ 
The Doctor thought that something 
was still wanting, for he invited himself 
to bieakfast with me the following 
morning, m my private room, to give 
me, as he said, an insu;ht into what 
he plainly peiceived was new to me 
1 could not do otherwise than ex¬ 
press my gratitude foi his kind offers, 
of which I declaied m^^ leadiiiess to 
avail myself. 
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CHAP. II. 

WHIST 

At the hour of tea, I accompanied 
Doctor Bubbieby to the drawing-room, 
where 1 saw that an addition had been 
made to our society by the presence of 
a tall, lank, weather-beaten West- 
Indian, about six feet six inches in 
height, who seemed to have long ceased 
to hold intercourse with flesh and 
blood, for he was literally skin and 
bone; and if his skin was to be 
taken as a criterion for his origin or 
occupation, he had been born and breil 
in a tan-yaid He seemed fast ap- 
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pioaclimg towaids seventy But not¬ 
withstanding; Ins age, and spare tigure, 
there was a eonsuleiahle tippeai anee of 
buekism to be discovered in his air and 
gait. 

The Doctor commenced his promised 
civilities, by leadingme towai ds his valu¬ 
ed friends Mrs. Dundei and the Miss 
Sidebottoms He was proceeding to 
make me known to the other visitors, but 
was proven ted by Mrs. Dunder, who pre- 
remptorily claimed my lordship foi her 
whist table It was m vain I told the good 
lady that I was a very bad player; she 
had known many bad players that were 
agreeable partners, and delightful ad¬ 
versaries. No excuse would be le- 
ceived; and I was hmiied awav at the 
moment when the passing byofiMis. 
Berrmgton, and her lovely daughter, 
would have avoided the Doctor an 
opportiinitv, which he seemed anxious 
to seize, of giving me the privilege ot 
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addressing Ihem But iiiy doom was 
irrevocably fixed. 

Before the coremoiues of the whist 
table weie at an end, and befoic 
Mrs. Dunder and the Miss Sidcbottoms 
could settle who should have the honour 
of playing with his Loidship, Mi 
Purry, the West Indian, had adianced 
to the table to establish his claims to 
the previous acquaintance of Mrs. 
Dunder, with whom he had had the 
pleasure of passing some pleasant weeks 
last winter at Bath. She was vastly 
glad to see him, and lamented that her 
whist paity was completed before she 
had the honour of recognizing him, 
knowing how fond he was of a rubber, 

I begged to yield my place to a per¬ 
son who was fond of a nibbei But 
this was not permitted. Miss Euphe- 
inia, however, took a seiious offence, 
and begged to decline playing, inuttei- 
ing to herself as she withdrew from the 
table, that it would be well for some 
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people it they wer3 a little better ac¬ 
quainted with good breeding ” I offered 
my seat to the angry fair, and pressed 
her acceptance of it as strenuously, yet 
as delicately as possible But to no 
purpose; I was an appendage that 
could not on any account be spared. 

On diawiiig for paitneis 1 fell to 
the lot of Miss Cornelia Sidebottom. 
The first deal passed off tolerably 
well. Theie vvas a most unconscion¬ 
able degree of ogling between Mr, 
Purry and his fair partnei, but I should 
be sorry to have it,imagined that I 
make any accusation of secret collu¬ 
sion friends long absent when they 
again meet may be indulged in certain 
gesticulations which would not m 
other cases be allowable. In the 
course of the iiibbcr, 1 may perhaps, 
in my suspicion, have done injustice 
to both. ] leinaiked that their looks 
underwent all the changes of ardent 
lovers. They weie sometimes cheer- 
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ful, sometimes depiessed. Sometimes 
beaming witli hope, and at others, 
tinctured with despair. But whether 
these tiansitions Mere occasioned by 
love, or the cards, it is impossible for 
me to sav, for the cards at all events 
were the farthest from iny thoughts, 
and pel chance love M'as the farthest 
from tlieir’s 

In rny short pupillage at the Lon¬ 
don clubs, 1 had sulfered a little for 
thinking iinself a good whist player 
I ceitaiiily was not a bad one, and if 
I had been propeily classed, I should 
have been plaitd on the uppeimost 
side of iiiediociity But I may be 
alloM'ed to say without vanity that 
fioni a long and close piactice, 1 was 
enabled to sbiillle upon the newest 
and niostappioved piinciple, and I was 
moreover a little pioud ol the extreme 
neatness with winch 1 was universal¬ 
ly allowed to distribute the caids The 
second ileal fell to my lot J had pre- 
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viously excited admiration by my pe¬ 
culiar mode of mtei mingling the suits, 
and now prepared to call for fresh ap¬ 
plause by my dexterity in dealing. I 
began in style, and had proceeded 
with vigour and correctness through 
about three paits of the pack, when 
my evil stais placed the elder Mi.ss 
i.inmgton behind the chair of my 
paitiiei. I involuntaiily held my 
hand, and piobably should have con¬ 
tinued some time motionless, had not 
Miss Cornelia kindly bionght me to 
my senses by tenderly inqiining it 
1 was ill 

1 was instantly awaic of my iinpai- 
donable neglioeme. and with evident 
maiks of confusion, icdoiiblcd my 
excitions to make .inicnd'' foi the lost 
tunc Ihifoitiiiiatcly, m my liuiiy to 
acquit ni\‘>(ll auli tionoiii and cicdit, 
the a(c of 'spades tinned up in the 
luegulai legni.ii foui-.e to my left 
hand advcisaiv Mis Dniidei, who 
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with gicat exultation congratulated 
lier parinei upon their esqape I do 
not tliink. [ evei ho completely lesem- 
bled a tool in appearance My glow¬ 
ing clieehs let me into the state of niy 
own feelings, and Miss Conn-ha's 
tong'ie (lid not conceal the state of 
heis 

“ There, ’ said the lady, “ there’s my 
usual luck Now 1 dont expect to 
win a iiihbei to-night It was but 
yostciday evening that Mi Solomons 

did the veiy same thing, and I lost 

\ ^ 

three bnmpeis running,” 

“ 1*1 ay, deal ii'.nlain, ’ said a little 
bovi-legged Jewish looking personage, 
“ pray spaie me now 1 wow to gad 
It was an aecidcni ” 

“ D. >nt lie loo liatsii, Mhs Side- 
bottom,’ Cl led the < ottou stocking 
gentleman ; Mi Solomons has done 
iioiliiiig 'nit giievi* evei since.” 

“Ideclaie, Ml. Block,” said Cor¬ 
nelia to the last speakei, “ 1 do not 
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find fault without reason, Mr. Solo¬ 
mons——.” 

“ Mercy, mercy, dear madam!” pray¬ 
ed Mr Solomons, “ indeed, dear Miss 
Sidebottom, 1 could not sleep a wink 
last night, and all owing to nothing 
else but incurring your displeasure.” 

“ It IS no matter,” i etorted the an¬ 
gry fan one, “ if you never slept again, 
so you never played at whist But I 
beg pardon, my Lord, for my lude- 
ness, but sometimes one gets some¬ 
how off one’s guard. However, Miss 
Berrlngton, 1 will thank you not to 
stick yourself behind my chair, it is 
quite a pleasuie to see my Lord deal, 
and he dealt every caid right till you 
came, and then lie seemed as if he 
was like one bewitched. I dont like 
people behind niy chair; besides if 
one IS to look any wheie fioiii one’s 
hand it should be to one’s partner.” 

“ Then I must move my station. 
Miss Sidebottom,” said Mr Block, 
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who was behind me, '* for I am sure 
you cannot help looking at me.” 

“ Oh dear no*” answered Cornelia, 
“ I did not even know you were there; 
and if I had, you might have staid till 
doomsday before 1 should have wish¬ 
ed your removal.” 

Mr. Block was cert 9 .inly a hand¬ 
some featured man, although I think 
it possible to have carved as much 
sense and expression out of a turnip, 
as was exhibited by the contour of his 
face. I could not, theiefore, account for 
the asperity with which she answered 
him in any other way than by suppo¬ 
sing that he, as well as myself, had had 
the misfortune to misdeal. Doctor 
Bubbleby had been absent during the 
rise and progress of my misfortunes, 
but he came to my aid when they had 
reached their height By some tran¬ 
quillizing expressions towards Corne¬ 
lia, he brought her rage to the level of 
silent grief 

▼OL. II. 
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Vexed to the soul at being placed in 
such a ridiculous situation, I boggled 
out a tram of apologies, and promised 
amendment But notwithstanding it 
was declared unlawful to look from 
one’s hand to any object besides one’s 
partner, I could not help casting an 
eye upon the blushing Lydia as she 
retreated from her position. The 
angry Cornelia made an effort to re¬ 
strain her temper, and to make her¬ 
self agreeable. But to little purpose. 
The natural irascibility of her temper 
did not easily subside. She wished 
to forgive me, but it was not m her 
power. 

Possibly if I had committed no 
more blunders, my pardon might have 
been sealed, and I might have regain¬ 
ed her good opinion. But I was 
fated to be unfortunate. The first 
game we were five to four. Miss 
Cornelia had three honours m her 
own hand, and I had the fourth. With 
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out* ciirds the game must have been 
ours to a moral certainty. My atten¬ 
tion was, however, unfortunately again 
caught by the unolFending Lydia, as 
Iter graceful figure was moving in a 
part of the room which my sight could 

eummand,-and I revoked The 

lesult of the deal was that we only 
reckoned the honours, while our ad¬ 
versaries carried off the merits and 
profits of the odd trick, and subse¬ 
quently won the game. 

Miss Cornelia here lost sight of com¬ 
mon decency My own disposition 
which was none of the must placable 
was roused by her remarks, and had 
I not been resti amed by a certain feel- 
insr to which I had hitherto been a 
stranger, 1 should have thrown up the 
cards, complimented my partner with 
my good wishes to the devil, and in¬ 
stantly left a place in which I had 
made so ludicrous a figure 

c 2 
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My inattention was the more re¬ 
markable, as the rest of the whist 
party devoted themselves to the intri¬ 
cacies of the game with such intense 
application, as if their very existence 
had depended upon the issue. During 
the whole of the rubber, except when 
the points were to be scored at the 
close of a deal, 1 do not recollect that 
a word passed from any lips except 
those of Miss Coineliain reprobating 
my bad play, and from my own in ex¬ 
cusing it As to the looks between 
Mis Dundei and Mr. Furry they can 
be reckoned as nothing, tor they might 
have reference to the game. 

To make amends for my bad play, 
for in spite of myself my eyes were 
every where wandering in search of 
Lydia, fortune favoured me with hands 
which speedily terminated the rubber 
in our favour. Miss Cornelia placed 
her winnings in her card purse with 
considerable satisfaction, and was so 
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pleased with the result, that she pro> 
posed giving our opponents their re* 
venge 

1 fear my objections to this measure 
were conveyed in language more forci¬ 
ble than becoming, tor on the follow¬ 
ing morning 1 oveiheaid Miss Cornelia 
observing to Mr. Purry, who had just 
been informing her that when young 
be had as fine a leg as any man in 
England, that Lords were grown so 
common now adays, she was afraid to 
spit out of her window, lest she might 
soil nobility 
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NO tempest beaten manner ever ex¬ 
perienced greater joys, in avoiding 
shipwreck, and entering a haven of 
safety, than I felt in making my escape 
from the whist table. Mrs Dunder 
was sorry to lose me, and even conde¬ 
scendingly offered to take me herself, 
but 1 was inflexible, and in defiaiice 
of smiles and entreaties left my place 
to be occupied by MissEupheniia as a 
pis alter. Eupheiiiia’s techiness had 
evaporated m great measure by time, 
and her temper was entirely lestored 
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at the first touch of the magic table, 
to be again lost by bad play or bad 
luck. 

The first use 1 proposed to make 
of my liberty was to retreat to my own 
apartment, but a glimpse of Lydia 
fixed me to the room. Unwilling to 
withdraw from the magnet which had 
so powerfully attracted my regard, and 
withheld by delicacy, as well as by the 
fear of becoming intrusive, from endea¬ 
vouring to engage the Berrington fa¬ 
mily in discourse without the form of 
an introduction, 1 sought for Doctor 
Bubbleby whom I found engaged in 
conversation with Mr Solomons and 
Mr. Mustaid, a Nottingham manufac¬ 
turer. 

1 had no sooner approached within 
hearing than Mr Solomons, casting his 
eyes towards his bow legs, “ d ■ • d 
his father for setting him on horseback 
so early ” I was a little surprized that 
this expression should pass unnoticed 

c 4 
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by my reverend fneud, but I found 
afterwards that it was Mr. Solomons’ 
constant speech on the first advance of 
a stranger, to account for those grace- 
ful curvatures with which nature had 
adorned him. 

The Nottingham manufacturer had 
been holding a dissertation upon silk 
stocklug^ and taper legs He had just 
biongid his hypothesis to some temper, 
and had expressed his decided opinion, 
that nothing so much contnbnted to 
the elegance of the female figure as a 
pair of well designed clocks. 

The sudden transition from taper to 
bow legs, and thence to horsemanship, 
quite disconcerted the hero of the stock¬ 
ing frame. After a short pause, in 
which he looked like one who had got 
rid of his ideas, the loid knows how, 
he retired from the field Mr Solo¬ 
mons in a few moments followed his 
example, leaving the Doctor, as he ex- 
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pressed himself, perfectly at ray ser¬ 
vice. 

The same placid smile still played 
upon the Doctor’s countenance. He 
lamented the situation in which he had 
been the unlucky cause of placing me, 
but to make amends, he led me towards 
Mrs Beriington and her daughter, 
thus giving me a right to pay my de- 
voiis without incurring tlie charge of 
intrusion 

1 cannot say whether it was the ridi¬ 
culous light in which 1 must have ap¬ 
peared to the whole assemblage, or 
whether my tongue was bound by 

r 

other causes, but 1 certainly had lost 
all command over it It was wTth diffi¬ 
culty 1 stammered out a few common 
place remaiks to the mother, accom¬ 
panied by some glances towards the 
daiightei. 

I was never one of those who pride 
themselves upon their impudence, nor 
do I recollect, with this exception, that 
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my conduct would warrant the imputa¬ 
tion of over modesty. On this occa¬ 
sion 1 used every endeavour to rally 
my spirits, and to acquire my usual 
freedom of manner, but my attempts 
were unavailing Every effort to speak 
was repressed by a violent throbbing 
till then unknown to me. My whole 
frame trembled; I would have given 
the world to have moved, but was irre¬ 
sistibly rivetted to the spot. 

It 18 fortunate that the inward work¬ 
ings of the mind are not perceptible to 
their full extent To a bystander, free 
from the like sensations, every change 
of feature is attributed to circum¬ 
stances within the comprehension of 
the observer. Thus, while I w'as suf¬ 
fering an indescribeable something be¬ 
tween pleasure and pain, roy confu¬ 
sion was alleged to have arisen from 
the severe reprimands of the amiable 
Miss Cornelia. 

The approach of Mr. Mustard to 
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Mrs. Berritigton freed me from a con¬ 
siderable portion of my embarrassment, 
by engaging the latter in conversation, 
with Lydia, her sister, and myself as 
listeners Mr Mustard prefaced his 
discourse by asking if Mrs. Berrington 
had not lately been at Scarborough. 
On being answered in the affirmative, 
he then enquiied if she had seen there, 
an elderly gentleman beaiiiigthe name 
of Popkin. 

Mrs. Beiiington repeated the name of 
Popkin two or three times to herself, 
and then wished to know if Mr. Pop¬ 
kin had lost his right eye. 

“The same, madam. Pi ay is the 
blue tinge gone off?’ 

“ Blue tinge, Sir ’’’ 

“ Yes ma’am. But that you may 
know the reason of my asking, I will 
just mention the circumstance. Mr. 
Popkin the elder, till within the last 
three or four years, resided at his 
country house about four miles from 

c 6 
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Nottingham, called Pop Hall. The old 
gentleman was a great advocate for the 
cold bath, and had consti acted one at 
a consideiable expence, which he con¬ 
stantly used both summer and wmtci. 
But about three or four years back, at 
the death of the elder Mrs Popkiu, 
the old gentleman gave up Pop Hall 
to his son, and commenced his travels 
m search ot amusement, as an antidote 
to grief About two months ago, the 
old gentleman came to Pop Hall upon 
A visit to his son, just as the latter had 
completed a dye house upon the scite 
of the former cold bath. Youiiff Mi 
Popkiii had not apprized his father of 
the aitcidtion, consequently the old 
gentleman proceeded as usual to his 
morning’s occupation On entei ing the 
new dye house, the oM gentleman, 
whose one eye is none of the best, pei- 
ceivuig that his single bath had spiead 
as he thought into several smaller ones 
exclaimed, aye now, this is something 
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like comfort, every man bis own bath. 
Without further ceremony, he threw 
off his gown and plunged into an indigo 
vat The noise summoned the work¬ 
men to the spot, and in a few moments 
the old gentleman was lugged out, a 
superhne dark blue ” 

“But Sir,” said Mrs Berrington 
smiling, “ such a thing must have been 
the old gentleman’s death.” 

“ Oh no ma'am, the ingredients were 
veiy harmless, they only bid defiance 
to soap and water Mr. Popkin bad 
only a blue skin in every gradation of 
colour, till natnie leprovided him with 
a while one. 1 was only anxious to 
know, if the blue had entirely disap¬ 
peared, for the last time I saw him he 
was of the same cerulean tint that we 
used to give to our stockings.” 

Doctor Bubbleby had been an au¬ 
ditor during a great part of the Popkm 
story, and took the place of the relator 
when It was finished. By his cheerful 
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demeanour be attracted the general 
observation to himself, giving me the 
opportunity to gaze in silence with¬ 
out being remarked. I had previously 
set the Doctoi down in luy own mind 
as a snpeificial trider, but I now con¬ 
sidered him as a being of a superior 
Older. His stepping in, I judged to 
have proceeded from a desire on his 
part to spai e me a further display of 
those feelings, of which he “good easy 
man,” had in all probability never 
dreamt. However, like the other 
part of his heareis, 1 was amused with 
his quibbles and conundrums. Like 
the rest, I laughed I knew not why, 
and waited with impatience for the 
next sally from his inexhaustible store 
of wit and humour. Perhaps 1 only 
appeared to listen; at all events, 1 
do not remember a single word he 
uttered. 

Conversation became general at one 
end of the room, while the important 
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business of the ^\hlst table occupied 
other. The two Miss Sidebottoins mere 
linked together, and their play having 
arrived at their own ideas of perfection, 
no fault was found with any thing but 
the cards. The West Ingieit and the 
negers were apparently banished from 
the mind of Mr. Purry. Secure from 
hurricanes, freed from a scorching sun, 
and opposite to Mrs. Dander, how was 
it possible for him to be any thing but 
happy. As to Mrs. Dunder herself, 
she was occupied with preventing the 
use of private signals between the 
enemy. 

“ I understand you. Miss Sidebot- 
tom, but there is no occasion to tell 
your sister, with your four fingers, that 
you have four trumps; the foie finger 
to the tip of the nose for the ace of 
spade, and to the left ear for the ace of 
diamonds— sniffing when you want 
trumps to be led You see, ma’am, it 
won’t do, for some people are as wise 
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as other people —Miss Euphemia, I 
will thank you to wink at your sister 
between the deals, and not with the 
cards in your hand ” 

“ I declare, Mrs Dnnder,” said Cor¬ 
nelia, “ yon aie quite gross and in¬ 
sulting. What an unhappy thing it is 
Mr. Purry, when people cannot keep 
their temper at caids—I am always 
rool ” 

“ Keep my temper. Madam,” cried 
Mis Dundei, lecldeniiig with rage, and 
looking vengeance, “ keep my temper, 
quotha' keep my temper when I see 
myself cheated- . ” 

“ Cheated, inadainroared out both 
sisters at the same moment 

Ml. Puny was now in danger of suf- 
feiiiig by the coming storm, for Mrs. 
Dunder seemed strongly inclined to 
upset the table He exerted himself 
with “ pray Mrs. Dunder,” “ pray 
Miss Sidebottom “ it is all a mistake 
ladies — 
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“ Mistake said Cornelia, “ to be 
accused of cheating 

“ But, my dear Miss Sidebottora,’^ 
continued Mr Purry, “ all that Mrs. 
Diinder meant was, that when people 
did make use of unfair practices, it was 
cheating.” 

“ Oh rejoined Cornelia, happy in 
an explanation that kept her honour 
safe, “ is that all ?—” 

“ Nothing else, my dear madam, be¬ 
lieve me,” added the West Indian, with 
a look of affection to Cornelia, and an¬ 
other to Mrs. Dunder. tie then re¬ 
minded the latter that the cards were 
with her. Mrs. Dunder took the hint, 
and the confusion in “ Agramoiites' 
camp” was dispelled. 

While this dispute was raging, Mr. 
Block was seated behind my chair, 
and by the side of my grunting friend, 
who proved to be Mr. Ling, an eminent 
Billingsgate wholesale fish mei chant, 
and a common-councilman. Mr. Block 
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wa? expatiating upon the extraordinary 
ments of some ox-tail soup, which he 
declared, next to turtle, to be the finest 
thing that as ever tasted. Mr. Ling 
listened with the greatest attention— 
his eyes glistening with delight; and, 
to make use of a vulgar expression, his 
chops watering. At the close of Mr 
Block’s speech, he expressed his de¬ 
termination of Cidhng at Mr Block’s 
to taste some, the instant he got back 
to town. 

The Doctor was occasionally obliged 
to give a short respite to his lungs. A 
contest for the rostrum then took place 
between Mr. Solomons and Mr Mus¬ 
tard, both of whom had insensibly 
drawn their chairs towards our circle. 
As each could gain a hearing, stocks 
or stockings were the order of the day 

The two Miss Beiringtons occa¬ 
sionally interchanged a whisper, which 
was sometimes followed by mutual 
smiles, and generally by a rebuking 
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look from their mother, who sat next 
to them. 1 could not help thinking 
myself to be the subject of their mirth. 
There is a certain degree of touchiness, 
if there is such a word; if not, the 
meaning is plain enough to those who 
have felt it—and a** to the rest of the 
world it IS no matter-A certain de¬ 

gree of touchiness, 1 say, (for techiness 
does not convey the idea,) is allowable 
to all those who have unhappily come 
within the range of Cupid’s arrows. 

1 was pleased with gazing on Lydia, 
while I fancied that my pleasure arose 
from the sprightly conversation of the 
Doctor and his associates I was m 
the situation of Rasselas—I had some¬ 
thing to desire, and I was happy. For 
a time I forgot my foi mer follies—forgot 
myself, except to remember that 1 was 
in the company of Lydia Berrmgton, 
for whom alone 1 had eyes to see, and 
ears to hear. I compared her with 
the celebrated beauties of the higher 
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Circles; and it is needless to say, that 
the scale preponderated in favour of 
Lydia. 1 had seen, I could not help 
allowing, many lovely women among 
the uobihty, but my heart had remained 
111 my possession, without having been 
even in danger Unmarried females 
of fashion always appeared to me 
in the light of rare toys exposed 
for sale, with the notification of ne 
touchez pas f In the crowded assemblies, 
every feature seemed constrained ; the 
eyes were every where wandering m 
search of admiration, or firing with 
rage at the approach of a rival beauty. 
£very look had the appearance of de¬ 
sign, and every motion the air of pre¬ 
meditation. 

But Lydia, who was “ when un¬ 
adorned, adorned the most,” and whose 
lovely form moved free and unembar¬ 
rassed, was pleasing from her natural 
charms, without intention. She was 
gtacefui 111 hei movements, benign in 
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her countenance, and in her heart, I 
could have svrotn for it, free from taint. 
1 had before experienced the torments 
of desire, but I never before had la¬ 
boured under the iiiHuence of that pas¬ 
sion, which covets while it dreads— 
respects while it adores 

Since this period, my heart and head 
have undergone some painful revolu¬ 
tions. My remembrance is, however, 
perfect, and ray pen obeys the dic¬ 
tates of a heart ciullcd by disappoint¬ 
ment, but momentarily warmed with 
recalling past sceues of fleeting happi¬ 
ness. 

It is almost unnecessary for roe to 
say, that 1 was in love. It would be 
branding the reader with stupidity, if 
I seriously considered such a declara¬ 
tion at all necessary. The drawing¬ 
room of a boarding-house contained 
every thing that 1 then held valuable in 
the world. I pictuied to myself Lydia 
and a cottage, and I compared that 
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With Lydia and Bingwood. I then 
carried my ideas to the pride I should 
feel in producing her hereafter to the 
world as Countess of Erpingham. In 
my castle-buiIding I would have sacri¬ 
ficed my father, and a whole hecatomb 
into the bargain 

I now discovered that Harrowgate 
was one of the sweetest spots on the 
face of the globe. The company was 
delightful; and I considered that un¬ 
happiness could never enter the walls 
of a boarding-house. 

The hour of rest approached. I re¬ 
tired to my apartment with regret, and 
longed for the hour which should re¬ 
place me in such charming society. For 
somehow or other, like the camel who, 
taught to dance upon a hot plate to 
the sound of a pipe, repeats his exer¬ 
tions whenever the music plays, I had 
associated the company with the de¬ 
lightful feelings 1 experienced, and 
looked tow'ards all the party with the 
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same eye of kindness and regard. The 
sensations were completely new to me, 
and I could not as yet exactly see from 
what they had taken their rise. Un¬ 
like niy uncle Toby, I had no friendly 
blister, which, by breaking, could de¬ 
termine the point 
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CHAP IV 

SREAKFASl 

MY night was passed in a pleasing 
perturbation, and my dreams, waking 
as well as sleeping, tended to en¬ 
courage the pleasing hopes I had al¬ 
ready ventured to entertain. In the 
morning I rose, if possible, more en¬ 
amoured than I was on the preceding 
evening, and I longed, with eager ex¬ 
pectation for the hour when the com¬ 
pany usually assembled. Time never 
appeared to hang so heavy upon my 
hands 

Wiih the feelings of a man, whose 
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happiness’' was at stake, I revolved in 
my innid the course 1 should adopt; 
for, having obtained my own consent, 

I did not contemplate a refusal on the 
pait of Lydia To determine upon a 
point IS always half way towaids ac¬ 
complishing it My own heart was m 
the possession of Lydia Beriington; 
hers, in exchange, was ni'xt to a cer-, 
tainty, for 1 was fixed upon obtaining 
it. Tiie means weie before me. 1 could 
lepcatthe libels of Ovid, but none of 
them 111 this case were applicable. 1 
esteemed liViha, and could not flatter 
her J loved her with a pure affection, 
and nuthiiig bat a pure affection could 
s.ili^fv me in leturn My piospects m 
life would gain me attention, and 1 
wanted nothing n.ore; for 1 was ro¬ 
mantic enough to believe, that love 
was intltpendent of wealth, and that 
L\did was above the allurements of 

V 

iLiandeui 

My leflcetions were suspended by 

VOL II. n 
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the entrance of Doctor Bubbleby, who 
was punctual to his appointment. His 
self-mvitation had wholly escaped iny 
memory, but 1 received him with a 
politeness mingled with satisfaction. 1 
could talk of Lydia, and thus wile 
away the moments until 1 could see 
her. I now discovered the Doctor to 
be a man of great discernment, for he 
praised the Berrington family in ge¬ 
neral, and Mfiss Lydia Berrington in 
particular, who, he observed, had judg¬ 
ment and stability beyond her years. 
Their mental, no less than their per¬ 
sonal accomplishments, were consider¬ 
able. During his intercourse with them 
they had developed proofs of a culti¬ 
vated understanding, joined to an ex¬ 
quisite taste. Their taste, I willingly 
acknowledged, as I chose to fancy that 
they bad received me m a different 
manner from that in which they treated 
the rest of the company. All this I 
placed to the score of personal merit. 
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and not an atom to the due observation 
of decorum, or the consideration of 
my rank. In the course of the break¬ 
fast, 1 smiled at the doctor’s puns, and 
laughed at his jokes. Before the close 
of the meal 1 perfectly agreed with 
Miss Sidebottom, that “ he was an 
uncommon pleasant man.” 

The doctor informed me that Mrs.' 
Bernngton was the wife of the Admiral 
of that name, who was at present on 
duty in the West Indies; and that her 
family consisted of these two daughters 
with a son at Harrow school, for whom 
she was exerting herself to procure a 
commission in the army. 

Here was a happy excuse for me to 
inteiest my^elt in the affairs of the fa¬ 
mily, and thus secure the good opinion 
of the mother. 1 had no doubt that 
through some channel or other 1 should 
succeeil in favour of the youth. 

Their income he understood, was 
not large, and they appeared to have 

V 2 
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no fixed place of residence; but took 
up their temporary abode wherever 
fancy led them. He said they passed 
the summer at Scai borough, and pro¬ 
posed to spend the winter and spring 
at Bath. 

The doctor proceeded to give me the 
history of the otlier personages in the 
house, to which 1 listened with a sort 
of fretful impatience, heeding very little 
what he was saying. But giving him 
lull credit for his intention to afibrd me 
amusement, i suffered him to close his 
narrative with little interruption. Mrs. 
Dunder 1 have already said was the 

widow of the Dean of . , but I 

did not mention that she had a very 
handsome annuity which enabled her 
to do as she pleased. Her pleasure 
consisted iti vanity, and she took 
especial care to indulge it, for as the 
proverb expresses it, she was here, 
there, and every whei e;—an admirer of 
of gentility, an adorer of nobility when 
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ever it came within her leach, and a 
complete devotee to whist Miss Cor¬ 
nelia and Miss Eiiphemia Sidebottom 
were the co-heiresses of Mr Anthony 
Sideboltom, who bad formerly been the 
proprietor of an eminent sheep's head 
and tripe shop m Leather Lane. Mr. 
Sidebottom had retired from business 
with a sum that satisfied his desires, tb 
enjoy the ottvm cnm dignity at the place 
which the co-heiressess till denominated 
their principal residence. 

To my enquiry respecting Mr. Block, 
I was informed that he was the pro- 
pnetorof the Hawk tavern in St Paul’s 
Church Yard, and that if he was not 
a “ fellow of infinite fancy,” he was a 
man of exquisite taste. The Hawk, 
the doctor told me, was the most cele¬ 
brated tavern in the city, and that it 
had been brought into notice solely by 
the talents and abilities of Mr. Block, 
who was supposed to have the finest 
palate iii England. 
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Then I imagine, doctor, that he 
lives by taste, and exists by tasting, 
for 1 did not perceive at dinnei that his 
appetite was proportioned to his bulk.’* 

“ Very good, ray Lord! You are a 
wit I see—taste and tasting—now I 
would have given a great deal for 
that-” 

“ It IS perfectly at your service, 
docto r——” 

Thank you, my Lord, I hope 1 shall 
prove myself grateful. Mr. Block has 
told me that they can send np dinners 
as high as seven guineas a head.” 

** And provide of course a corres¬ 
ponding digestion. But I imagine 
gluttony has its bane like all the rest 
of the grosser passions.” 

“ Gluttony, however, my Lord, af¬ 
fords Mr. Elock an immense income.” 

“A part of which, as 1 apprehend 
he 1 $ continually going to the desh and 
fish market, w ould not be misapplied if 
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he extended his tour and became a 
purchaser in the brain market.’’ 

The doctor exercised his descriptive 
powers upon the remainder of the com¬ 
pany, most of whom had nothing but 
their nothingness to recommend them. 
But as listeners are to the full as neces¬ 
sary as speakers, 1 dare say they had 
their uses, although I had not penetra¬ 
tion enough to discover it. 

Great part of the morning was thus 
consumed before the doctor did me the 
favour of taking bis leave. The day 
was delightful, and i anticipated the 
felicity of being the attendant of the 
Berrington family in their morning’s 
walk. I put myself under the hands of 
Giles, and had scarcely proceeded half 
way in adorning myself to the best ad¬ 
vantage, when 1 perceived from my 
window the fair objects of my solici¬ 
tude issuing from tlie door of thS hotel, 
apparently equipped for their ramble, 
and officiously attended by M r. Block. 

D 4 
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The remainder of my toilet was boon 
dispatched, but not wtliont cotisidei- 
abie reproaches to Gilts for the tardi¬ 
ness of his operations 

At length I sallied foith, and pursued 
with eagei haste the road which the 
ladies had taken. After enquiring of 
evei y person 1 met, I succeeded in over¬ 
taking them, as in compliment to Mr. 
Block’s slow movements they had 
proceeded at an easy pace Accord¬ 
ing to established usage, the mutual 
health formed the first consideration. 
To this, the state of the weather na¬ 
turally succeeded. But for the latter 
subject an Englishman might almost 
as well be dumb The weatlier led to 
the walk, and thus one subject followed 
close at the heels of another, some¬ 
what to the exclusion of the man of 
taste’s colloquial poweis, the course of 
his thoughts being confined to the in¬ 
dulgence of appetite and the conse¬ 
quences of lepletion. If he possessed 
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an idea at all, it was in the form of a 
made dish. Talk of fricassees and 
Mr Block was learned,—talk of 
ragouts, he was dnent,—on oxtail soup 
hewas eloquent, but on everyothei sub¬ 
ject mute Tiie ladies pioposed to 
extend their w.dk to a distance which 
did not accord with Mr. Block’s notion 
of pleasure, and he kindly left us. 

From Mrs. Berrington niy leception 
was one of maiked attention, nor was 
there any thing repulsive in the behavi¬ 
our of her daughter. The mother some¬ 
times loiteied behind, and often called 
back her youngest daughter, tuther to 
admire the scenery or to adjust some 
part of her dress. Happy as J felt 
myself in the moments 1 was alone 
with Lydia, iny tongue still failed of its 
office at the depaitureofher sister, and 
I only regained the use of it when she 
returned. Before the conclusion of 
the walk I had been acquainted with 

the whole family for seven years. 

D S 
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My misfortunes at the wbist table 
had completely separated me from the 
card party, I could therefore, without 
the chance of giving offence, pursue 
my inclination and join the evening 
circle which usually surrounded Mrs. 
Berrington. Of the four which com- 
posed Mrs Dunder’s table, Miss £u- 
phemia Sidebottom was the only one 
who treated me with even common 
politeness. With Mrs Oiinder 1 had 
been guilty of enlisting under other 
banners. With Miss Cornelia I was 
unpardonable, having slighted her 
requests, and with Mr. Purry I was 
less than nobody, for I was not only a 
lord, but I exposed myself to the anger 
of his dear friend, whose cause he 
warmly defended. Miss Euphemia 
was however, kindness itself, for on 
my endeavouring one evening to tempt 
Lydia to seat herself beside me in my 
phaeton for the purpose of viewing 
Studley park, Miss Euphemia kindly 
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offered herself, alledging that she knew 
every step of the road, whereas Miss 
iBerrington must be totally ignorant of 
it. My gratitude to Miss Euphemia 
was obliged to be confined to thanks. 
But although Lydia refused to accom¬ 
pany me alone, she did not object to 
my proposal of hiring a sociable and 
using my owu horses. We thus con¬ 
trived to pass many pleasant hours 
apart from observation 
In the evenings Dr. Bubbleby wan¬ 
dered in all diiections, pleasing eveiy 
one by the urbanity of his temper As 
to myself, I was occupied by intervals 
of thought and absence. 1 was either 
“ sucking in poison both at eyes and 
ears,” or else planning schemes of 
future felicity.—Ruminating on the 
various modes which suggested them¬ 
selves to my imagination, for gaining 
the affections of Lydia, or plunging 
deeper and deeper in an ocean of love. 

D 6 
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Ten days elapsed during which no¬ 
thing remarkable happened to me 
beyond what usually occurs to all others 
who are similarly circumstanced. My 
mind was absorbed in the contempla¬ 
tion of one object, and the rest of the 
world might have been destroyed 
without its exciting any extiaordinary 
degiee of iiiteiest in my bieast. As 
our intimacy increased, the opportuni¬ 
ties for discourse became more fre¬ 
quent. My constant attention to 
Lydia ceased to excite notice, for al¬ 
though I had never exceeded the 
bounds of respectful regard, the state 
of my heart must have been as well 
known to every other peison as to 
myself. Theie was a certain degree 
of hatUeur about Mrs. Beirington 
which preserved us from idle remark, 
and 1 had held no communication with 
any other part of the company, that 
could entitle them to the freedom of 
familiar conversation. With the ex- 
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ception of Dr. Bubbleby, who usually 
did me the honour of breakfasting m 
my room, my communirations were 
almost entirely confined to the Bei~ 
nns^tons. 
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CHAP. IV. 

HON/ SOIT QUI MAL V PENSE 

ALTHOUGH I said towards the 
close of the last chapter, that nothing 
remarkable had happened to me dur¬ 
ing my stay at Harrowgate, out of the 
common road, theie were, however, 
two incidents which m my opinion 
ought not to be omitted 1 have pro¬ 
fessed to give only “ iiSlome Account of 
Myself,” and theieforeniay, if I choose 
it, only insert those occurrences which 
redound to my honour. But the fact 
is, that I have not the talents for in¬ 
vention, and my memory has been 
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somewhat treacherous on many occa¬ 
sions I dare say that 1 am guilty of 
sometimes giving too much weight to 
a trivial action, which hardly deserved 
to be noticed at all, and at other times 
I may neglect to insert essential trans¬ 
actions m their proper places These 
blemishes in the narration, 1 can posi¬ 
tively assert do not arise from any in¬ 
tention of concealing the truth, but are 
to be ascribed solely to a want of 
a proper arrangement of my materials. 
1 have frequently noticed omissions 
which have come across my mind 
after the opportunity of relating them 
has passed completely by. This I 
regret for two reasons. First, because 
1 myself, must pass them in silence; 
and secondly because the world will 
thereby be deprived of the proper 
means of doing justice to my charac¬ 
ter. All 1 can say is, that 1 must be 
considered as representing myself in 
mezzo relievo, or perhaps in alto relievo, 
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and that my opinions and conduct, 
character and behavioiii, under cir¬ 
cumstances which 1 c.inuot ielate in 
their natural order, aie to be allowed 
to coirespond with the piommeut fea¬ 
tures 1 hope, at dll events, that I 
shall wnte with sufficient explicitness 
of my own chai actor, to enable the 
reader to fancy how I should act on 
occasions, which he may think ncces- 
saiy to connect the chain of my life, 
and I hereby empower him to till up 
the blanks accordingly 

On the foiiith day of my ai rival at 
Hanowgate, 1 was iiifoitued of the 
decease of the Reverend Robei t Farren, 
the worthy rector of Ring wood. The 
living was in my gift, and was woith, 
on a moderate computation, about six 
hundred a year. At the same time I 
also received a letter f. oin the bishop 
of the diocese, stioiigly recommending 
the son of Mr. Farren, to be his father's 
successor In consequence of the 
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father’s veiy infirm state of healtii, 
young Farren had, for the last six 
years, perfoimed the duties of the liv¬ 
ing, to the satisfaction of the pa¬ 
rishioners and his own credit He had 
moreovei been led to expect the living 
at his fathei’s death; not by any posi¬ 
tive promise on my pait, but by a tacit 
understanding. 

In the wainith of my heart towards 
iny new friends, I had already settled 
Lydia at Uingwood, and now thought 
what delightful amusement Dr. BubJ 
bleby would afibid us in the long win¬ 
ter evenings, when fatigued with the 
sports of the held, 1 returned to the en¬ 
joyment of our fire side 1 fancied 
two or three little cheiubs rolling on 
the rug before the fire, aichly smiling 
ill iiiy face as they untied the doctor’s 

shoestiings-1- In sliort 1 iiuide 

the doctor an offer of the living and it 
is needless to say that he accepted it 
The presentation was inmicdiatel} 
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made out, and the Reverend Theophilna 
Bubbleby became the rector of Bmg- 
wood. By this, the well founded ex¬ 
pectations of an estimable man were 
destroyed,—a living of considerable 
value conferred upon a hypocritical 
coxcomb, and the mind of the patron 
indelibly stained with regret. 

The other circumstance which is 
equally strong in my remembrance, 
was of a very different description. 
Not satisfied with enjoying the eociety 
of Lydia Berrington during eight hours 
of the day, I made a thousand exciues 
to visit my bed room, at the time al¬ 
lotted by her the duties of the toilet, 
that I might pass by the door of tho 
chamber which contained her. 

What 1 am going to relate is direct¬ 
ed only to lovers. The rest of my 
readers I would strenuously advise for 
their own sakes as well as mine, to 
skip on to the next chapter. None but 
a lover can feel a lover’s pangs,—none 
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but a lover can feel a lover’s pleasures. 
As to love itself, I venly believe that 
during the whole time in which a man 
IS sighing like a furnace,” and pen¬ 
ning or imagining sonnets to " his mis¬ 
tresses’ eye brow,” lie is no more like 
his real self than he is “ to Hercules. ” 
Sleep, Sancho observes, “covers a 
man all over like a cloakLove, on 
the contrary is not a much better cover- 
iqg than a jacket, which) when well 
buttoned keeps the body, that is, the 
heart warm, and leaves the seat of 
reason exposed to the raging tempest, 

It is for this reason that a man 
in love is so fidgetty; his jerkin 
in general sits too tight upon him, and 
allows him to move m one direction 
only. No wonder it is so uncomfort¬ 
able, and the jacket once cast off, that 
the wearer should be in no huiry to 
provide himself with another. 

But to ray story.—One niorning I 
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saw Lydia flying along the gallery in a 
dishabille. She hastily enteied the 
bed room, and having as 1 imagined 
caught a glympse of iiiy fig me. closed 
the door with more than ordinal y Mo- 
lence I followed immediately, and 
perceived on the floor a something 
which boreevident marks of havingbeen 
applied to the suspension of a stock¬ 
ing. Not doubting that it was one of 
Lydia’s garters, which being lightly 
fastened on bad dropped in her baste, 
1 seized it with the greatest avidity, 
and pressed it again and again with 
fervency to my lips. 1 examined it in 
the light, and was rather surprized at 
finding It consisted of a piece of wide 
tape, and that whether it had laboured 
under the influence of hydrophobia or 
not, it certainly had not enjoyed the 
luxury of the washing tub for a veiy 
consideiable period. But tins made 
no difference. The manners peculiar 
I believe to Elarrowgate and Chelten- 
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ham had reconciled me to many cir- 
ciimstMiices at winch my mind would 
pievioiisly have recoiled ; a great part 
of my fdls»e delicacy had therefore va¬ 
nished. Bei>id«^s, 1 thought that it had 
encircled the leg of niy fair one and 
that was every thing to me. 

I caiefully folded the pncious relic, 
deposited a kiss upon every fold, 
attai lied it to a black rihbond and 
suspended it round iny neck directly 
on my lieait. I felt delighted with my 
treasure, and when in our nioiiiing’s 
I amble the hand of Lydia was gently 
drawn within mv left aim, while her 
mother did the same to my right, the 
sensation was doubly grateful, for it 
was her hand which pressed her garter 
closei to Illy breast. 

1 know not how long I might have 
continued in the use of this appendage 
had not the dinner time taught me to 
estimate its value Elevated by my 
acquisition I gave vent to an unusual 
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flow of spirits, which I seemed to have 
communicated to those around me. 
£ven Mr. Ling was exhilarated into 
speech, and full of philanthropy, re¬ 
commended me to try some rabbit 
smothered in onions, notwithstanding, 
he was eating from the dish, and ap¬ 
parently enjoying it, and what was 
still more remarkable, there was very 
little left, not more I dare say than he 
himself could devour. Mr. Block too 
for a moment forgbt his taste, and 
philosophized upon early propensities. 
He told us that the great delight of his 
elder brother Mr. Toby Block when 
a child was to scour a copper tea¬ 
kettle, which had been blackened by 
smoke. 

But a few words from the upper 
end of the table pot all my pleasure- 
able ideas to flight. Mrs. Dunder 
mentioned, as a most extraordinary 
circumstance, that she had that morn¬ 
ing dropped her garter in the gallery 
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somewhere near Miss Berrington's 
door, as she thought, and although 
she had immediately returned to seek 
it, and had made every possible en« 
quiry, her efforts to recover it were 
unavaling. W hat was more astonish¬ 
ing, the good lady observed, there had 
been no person in the passage but my 
Lord Winterbourne. 

This was almost too much. But 
the reader, particularly if he has ever 
been m love, can better figure to him¬ 
self my sensations at this horrible dis¬ 
covery than 1 can describe tiiem. My 
brain turned giddy, and I felt a faint¬ 
ness come over me, accompanied by a 
loathing sickness. My eyes involun¬ 
tarily fixed upon Mrs. Dander, while 
a combination of disgusting ideas 
crowded on my mind. Every thing 1 
put into my mouth tasted of Mrs. 
Dunder; the wine smelt of Mrs. Dun. 
der, and the name of Dunder was con¬ 
tinually ringing in my fears. The 
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tlioiights of the caresses, which I had 
so ardently bestowed upon the dirty 
tape occasioned a nausea from which 
I could not rid ni}seir so lonf^ as the 
now hated garter continued attached 
to my person. To leniove from the 
table I conceived would betray me, 
especially as Mrs. Dunder had made 
an allusion to my name in the tiansac* 
tioii. Thus “ conscience makes cow¬ 
ards of 118 all,” and the dirty tape re¬ 
mained against iny beating heart, which 
seemed by its thumps to reproach me 
for the neighbour I had given it. There 
was nothing left for me but patience, 
and to that 1 leluctantly submitted, 
staying at the table ratliei longei than 
in> usual time, lest 1 might be suppos¬ 
ed to have bad any seciet motive for 
huirying away 

My only consolation in this unfor¬ 
tunate affair, was that the knowledge 
was confined to niy own bieast; for 
although Mrs Dnnder had made use 
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of my name, there was nothing in her 
manner which led me to suppose that 
she suspected me of the theft. Lovers 
I know will pity me, however, much 
the world may laugh at me. But 1 
will venture to assert, that to those 
suffering under the influence of the 
tender passion, the garter of the be> 
loved object, is as much, if not more, 
to be prized than any other article 
of female apparel; and I appeal to 
the public in general to judge be¬ 
tween the supposed garter of Lydia 
Berringtou, m case it bad been hona 
Jide her pi operty, and no one’s else’s, 
the pattern string of Lady Mary 
Ruffei, so eloquently eulogized, with 
the high price of bread, by the Mar¬ 
quis of Ganderand the dirty white 
leather glove of Mrs. Brownston which 
was 60 lovingly devoured by Lord 
Edgeborough. 
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CHAP. VI. 

SEPARA riON. 

THE time \vhich Mis. Berniigtoii 
bad allotted fov her stay at Harrow- 
gate passed rapidly away, aud the day 
of departuie was on the eve of com¬ 
mencing, before I had dieamt of sepa¬ 
ration. My love had almost got the 
better of my assumed prudence, and I 
was on the point oC making a declara¬ 
tion to the mother in form. But two 
reasons restrsined me. Not that 1 had 
the most distant idea of swerving from 
ray purpose, for to have contemplated 
Lydia Berrington in any other light 
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than d.s iny my future bride would have 
been distraction The unfortunate 
issue, however, of niy hastily formed 
attachment to Villiers, was not yet 
effaced from iny memory, and as yet I 
thrd not feel satisfied tliat I had made 
such a progress in the affecUons of 
Lydia, as would put a refusal on her 
part beyond a doubt. A denial, or 
even a pietext foi delay would have 
wounded my piide, and my experience 
in the w'orld at that time was not suffi¬ 
cient to point out to me the cruelty of 
thus sporting with the feelings of an 
amiable woman 

It lb not a matter of wonder that fe¬ 
males should resoit to tricks and con¬ 
trivances, and 1 evel in the power which 
they have obtained It it, the only way 
in which they can place themselves 
upon a level with the other sex. Co¬ 
quetry in a man is by no means a 
greater rarity than it is in a woman, 
although imperious custom which ex- 

E 
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poses it in a female to merited con* 
tempt, casts a shade over similar con> 
duct on the part of a man. The flut¬ 
tering heart of the unexperienced girl 
will oftentimes get entangled before 
she is aware of her danger, and the 
fluttering coxcomb who has buzzed 
about and treated her with marked 
attention, wonders that the poor thing 
should so mistake a little common 
civility. The sentimental hero by dint 
of perseverance frequently gains the 
regard and confidence of a woman, 
aud then protests that his friendship 
was purely platonic. Men, 1 cannot, 
will not call them, they are monsters 
who combine the venom of the viper 
with the tucks and malice of the mon¬ 
key. Every woman must feel gratified 
with individual attention, and circum¬ 
scribed as are her powers by the re¬ 
ceived maxims of society, a man has 
no right to engross the monopoly of 
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that which he does not mean ultimate¬ 
ly to possess. 

Mrs. Bernngton had frequently en¬ 
tertained me with recounting the esti¬ 
mable qualities of her eldest daughter. 

I fully acknowledged them. My con¬ 
duct towards Lydia, although I had 
not made any declaration, was far 
from equivocal. I always treated her 
with that respectful homage which can 
only spring from a pure and ardent 
passion. It was of a nature which de¬ 
clared my sentiments, while it dis¬ 
armed suspicion. I was above decep¬ 
tion, and Lydia disdained to resort to 
those petty arts, which though strictly 
justifiable, are beneath a woman who 
feels a confidence in herself, and in 
her own powers of pleasing. The 
common tnck of exciting jealousy, in 
order to produce an eclmimmenl could 
not here be employed, for it chanced 
that there was no person at that time 
at Harrowgate, capable of being played 

E 3 
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off as a foil. Mr Solomons was him* 
self alone. Mi Block, indeed, was a 
bachelor, but Lydia was not of a dis¬ 
position to be desiious of shining at 
the bai, oi of cariyiiig in the first dish. 
Indeed, had it been attempted it must 
inevitably have tailed, foi my innate 
piide would have placed me superior 
to It, particularly as it was supported 
by the consciousness of a handsome 
pel son, and the weight of considerable 
lank. 

The moment of parting arrived. I 
handed the ladies into their chaise, 
JLydia was the last. I pressed her 
hand to my lips, and foi the first tune 
imprinted upon it a let vent kiss. Tins 
was accompanied with agentlesqueeze 
which I felt, 01 thought I felt was 
slightly letuined. Our eves met, and 
a blush was peiceptible upon her 
cheeks. The hands of the tliiee ladies 
touched their faces; they were then 
waved to the company genually. The 
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post boys cracked tlieir whips. The 
chaise drove rapidly off, and with it 
■ ■ my heart. 

To the idler whose only object is to 
dissipate tune, it is of little importance 
to what place his steps are directed. 
Bath when it contained Lydia Berring- 
ton, had as many and as powerful 
charms for me as Harrowgate bad so, 
lately possessed. To Bath without 
hesitation J resolved to go. 

Mrs. Berrington had proposed to be 
in Bath in about a fortnight from her 
departure from^, Harrowgate. Part of 
the intervening space was to be spent 
with the admiral’s relations, who re¬ 
sided in the neighbourhood of Wor¬ 
cester. I recollected having heard of 
the beauties of Worcestershire, and 
determined to take it in my loute. But 
the house my new fi tends weie going 
to, stood, they infoiined me, by itself, 
and there did not appear any likeli¬ 
hood of my being indulged with per- 
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sonal intercourse, unless I choose to 
appear in the character of Lydia’s 
avowed lover. My desire of seeing 
Worcestershire speedily evapoiated. It 
was the beauty tn, and not qf the county 
which I was anxious to inspect. 

My only resource was now in Doctor 
Bubblehy Harrowgate became liate* 
ful to me. Mrs. Dunder expressed 
her opinion to Miss Sidebottom that 
they should not long have my Lord’s 
company now Miss Berrmgton was 
gone. The spinster in answer, observ¬ 
ed that 1 must be dreadfully deficient 
in taste, by the decided preference I 
had given to a green girl Bvery man, 
she added, of judgment, and who 
knows what’s what, would glory in 
mature charms. I was, however, kept 
in countenance by Mr. Block, who 
declared she was a nice girl, and that 
he should like just such a one for a 
wife, in case she could play the piano, 
and sing a little. I was ofiended at 
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nothing but the term girl, for Lydia 
Berrington was a lovely and angelic 
woman. 

Every thing at the boarding house 
reminded me of what I was now de¬ 
prived of. To remain longer would 
have been irksome to a degree, and 
where was I to go to for the next four¬ 
teen days As the thought of the mo¬ 
ment J proposed to Dr Bubbleby that 
he should accompany me 1o Bingwood, 
and take possession of his new living. 
It was with some difficulty he prevail¬ 
ed upon me to wait till the following 
morning. Like a school-boy looking 
- to the approaching holidays, 1 counted 
the hours and minutes that must neces¬ 
sarily elapse before I could again feel 
happy Tlie evening, I passed in my 
own room, and the greater part of it 
alone, Mrs. Dunder having command¬ 
ed the doctor’s presence upon some 
especial occasion. At night 1 thought 
of nothing but overturns, and other 
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mishaps in traveliing; and I once in 
the night alarmed the whole house bj 
a cry of fire, having dreamed that the 
inn which contained my Lydia was in 
dames. 

Contrary to what is generally expe¬ 
rienced, the month of November proved 
remarkably fine. Efad it been as gloomy 
and as foggy as usual, 1 would scarcely 
have answered for myself. I rose as 
soon as it was light and prepared for 
my departure. Breakfast and the set¬ 
tlement <)f accounts were soon dis¬ 
patched, and we ascended the phaeton, 
as the clock struck ten. On the even¬ 
ing of the following day we reached 
Bingwood. My companion had ex¬ 
erted his colloquial powers to the ut¬ 
most, for my amusement on the road; 
but my thoughts were too fully occu¬ 
pied to listen to any thing that did not 
relate to the Berriugton's. The doctor 
at last guested the state of my feelings, 
and rnijg the changes upon Lydia’s 
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name so often that every one but a 
lover must have been sick and tired. 

On the following morning we pro¬ 
ceeded to the ) aisonage Mrs. l^arren 
and her family still remained there. 
Geoige, the good old lady s.nd, was 
nearly heait broken; he had hoped 
his father’s family wrould have been 
considered. But they bowed with re¬ 
signation to the will of providence. 
George would be happy to continue 
the curacy, at least till they could de¬ 
cide upon their future plans. 

Dr Bubbleby kindly assured the 
widow how much he felt for her situa¬ 
tion, and that of her family. It would 
highly gratify bun to olilige her in any 
thing, but he had appointed a highly 
valued friend to the curacy, whom he 
expected would want to have posses¬ 
sion of the prrsonage house m the early 
part of the ensuing week. 

I could scarcely repress my rising in¬ 
dignation on healing this. 1 inwardly 

E 6 
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cursed myself for the folly and preci¬ 
pitancy uf my conduct, in placing such 
worthy people in the power of a cold 
blooded fawning wretch. 1 muttered 
out some offers of services to the widow 
and hastily withdrew. 

The opinion which I now entertained 
of the Doctor was further confirmed on 
our return houie, by his telling me that 
the parsonage house was a disgrace to 
such a living; and that it would re¬ 
quire an expendituie of a thousand 
pounds and upwards to put it into de¬ 
cent repair. He was sorry for Mrs. 
Farrcn, but he felt himself under the 
necessity of immediately suing Mr. 
Farren’s representatives for dilapida¬ 
tions, which were very considerable. 

1 positively felt contempt and ab¬ 
horrence for the Doctor, when on en¬ 
tering the house, it was announced that 
a gentleman was waiting for Doctor 
Fubbleby, whom he presented to me 
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as Mr. Compass, one of the most emi¬ 
nent tithe surveyors in Yorkshire, and 
for whom he had sent to take an imme¬ 
diate survey of the parish, with a view 
of raising the tithes, which were worth, 
the doctor told me, at least double the 
amount at present paid for them- 

“ Few of my cloth, my Lord,” added 
be, ‘‘ can boast of having paid a mor^ 
indefatigable attention to the interests 
of the church than myself. It is a 
duty to which 1 see my predecessor 
has been lamentably deficient Popu¬ 
larity so gained, at the expence of 
reason and justice, is a positive vice, of 
which every trace should be removed as 
soon as possible ” 

1 could make no answer—I consi¬ 
dered myself in the light of a criminal. 
My tenants, whose forefathers had lived 
on my property, I had set at the mercy 
of a wolf m sheep’s clothing. 1 saw 
myself again deceived by my hastiness, 
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and unlike all foriner cases, I was now 
the least sufferer. 

My mind was satisfied in some de¬ 
gree by the determination which I 
formed of piovidiiig foi the family of 
poor F.irreii, and of defending them 
from the rapacity of the new rector. 
But, to my eternal shame, do 1 now 
acknowledge, that they never had any 
other provision or defence at my bauds 
than proinises~and neglect. 

Bing wood instantly became as hate* 
ful to me, as Harrowgate was when I left 
it. 1 hoped that the leave I took of the 
Doctor would be a final one, and that 
1 should never again be reminded of 
my weakness by the sight of him. 

I hurried to the metropolis, and en¬ 
deavoured to occupy my mind with its 
gaieties. But they all failed in exciting 
the least share of attention. iVIv think- 
mg faculties were alternately occupied 
with love and folly—with Lydia Ber- 
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rington and Doctor Bubbleby. The 
former at last gained the entire ascen¬ 
dancy; and, notwithstanding some days 
were wanting of the appointed time, I 
set out for Bath 
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CHAP. VII. 

liFCLARA riON 

MY journey was conducted with my 
usual impatience, and as luck would 
have it, I had only one overturn upon 
the road, which, considering that I was 
every qnaiter of an hour hurrying the 
post-boys, was as little as could be 
reasonably expected. About midway 
between Reading and Newbury, the 
chaise was upset by coming in contact 
with a waggon, with such violence, as 
completely to wrench off the hind 
wheel, at the expenee of a broken 
axletree. To proceed, for the present, 
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was itnpossible; and, by way of amus¬ 
ing the tune, while another chaise was 
sent for, I alternately railed at the post¬ 
boys for their carelessness, and at my¬ 
self for my impetuosity. 

A man particularly eager for arriving 
at a destined point, who travels in the 
quickest way which circumstances can 
afford, even if it is in a broad-wheeled 
waggon, IS comparatively satisfied. He 
is, at all events, advancing towards the 
goal, however slowly. Whereas, by 
standing still, as an Irishman would 
say, he is not moving at all. Rather 
than have awaited the coming of the 
chaise, 1 believe that 1 should have 
taken a seat even m a dung-cart, if it 
was but proceeding in a western diiec- 
tion. A stage coach was a much plea¬ 
santer vehicle; and there being an inside 
place vacant in one which was passing 
by, I paid the post-boys liberally, told 
Giles to shift my luggage, and to seat 
himself upon the roof. 1 then mounted 
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the step, and in an instant found myself 
light jammed in the inidcle seat, be¬ 
tween two carcases of extraoidinary 
rotundity, both of whom w'ere wrapped 
up so completely in great coats, that 
had not one of their heads been deco¬ 
rated with a bonnet, and the other with 
a hat, their genders might have been 
doubtful. The fumes of Geneva issued 
from under the bonnet, and those of 
rum from the hat, to neither of which I 
ever entertained any vast affection, par¬ 
ticularly at second hand. 

A strict silence was for a few minutes 
observed, during which I glanced my 
eyes upon the three opposite passen¬ 
gers; but as they were equally pro¬ 
vided against the cold, 1 could see 
little more of them than that they were 
two men and a woman, the latter in 
the middle, and apparently young I 
then cast my eyes to my own person, 
as well as the cramped position in 
which I was placed pei nutted me, he- 
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giuiiing with the upper part of my 
waistcoat, and proceeding downwaids. 
I began to entertain doubts of my iden¬ 
tity, and debated, in niy own mind, 
whether the 1 in the stage-coach was 
the self same 1 that had been the pur¬ 
chaser of niy Lord Stiiperhead’s mag¬ 
nificent house m Grosveiior Squat e, and 
had sacrificed so much to style and 
fashion. 

The conversation, winch was sus¬ 
pended by my entrance, was soon i e- 
sumed by my right hand friend in the 
hat addressing a consequential gentle¬ 
man opposite with- 

“ Well, zur, youswere azaymgsum- 
mut about the ley-” 

“ Y'es, Sir,” returned the gintleinan, 
“ your neighbour, my Loid Squash, 
carried the day hollow. Indeed, it 
impossible to beotheiwise Ills Loiil- 
ship had justice on his side, an iipiight 
judge, and, I flatter myself, an attorney 
of no conmion abilities 
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** Then tneaster Gammon’s lease is 
good for noughts 

“ Not worth a doit’ not worth the 
parchment it is written on ; for seeing, 
as must be evident to every man of 
common sense, that his Lordahip was 

heir under strict entail-” 

“ Tail ’ why dang it, measter Law¬ 
yer, we always tho’t, about our place, 
that Lord Squash was the head, as a 
body might say ” 

“ So he 18 , my good friend. He is 
the head of his family ; a noble family 
too, let me tell you—none of your up¬ 
starts If any man richly deserves to 
be at the head of his country, it is ray 
Lord Squash. Such liberal ideas— 
such confidence in his advisers—” 

“ Whoy, a sneaking son of a b——h ’ 
did’iit he zend Giles Cribb to gaol, only 
cause a heare ware vound dead in the 
vield vhare Goiles were passing^ And 
a’nt poor Goilcs’s vamily starving^” 
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“ Why, my Lord is a little strict about 
his game; perhaps too strict——” 

My iieiglibour, in the bonnet, now 
entered into a lung disquisition upon 
the game laws. They were, she said, 
a scandal upon the country. “ To go 
for to think that a respectable person 
ca’nt relish a hare or a partridge, be¬ 
cause they are not qualified to eat 
them-” 

You mistake the matter entirely,” 
said the lawyer. “ If you will allow 
me to give you a little idea of the game 
laws, I shall soon, 1 am satisfied, con¬ 
vince you, not only of their propriety, 
but of their being strictly consonant to 
justice.” 

“Justice! a fiddlestick!” said the 
dame. 

“ Meayhap, Measter Lawyer, that’s 
Lunnun justice, wharc they’ve a gige; 
as to we poor country folk, we be fobbed 
off wie some of them thear serjeant fel¬ 
lows at our zize.” 
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The lawyer then continued his dis- 
scitatioh on the game lavis, pointing 
ont their extreme utility, and absolute 
necessity. Tins lasted until oui arrival 
at Speeiihainland, where the coach- 
passengers dined. I was quite satisfied 
with the sample I had seen, and de¬ 
clined accompanying them any further. 
But I handed a very pretty young wo¬ 
man from the coach, whose face, for 
the first tune, became visible as she 
mimntlled il, to save herself from stum¬ 
bling She proved to be the daughtei 
to Latitat, who, upon the stieiigth of 
my Laid Squash’s cause, had taken her 
to ^ee the giants at Guildhall, and the 
lions at the Tower 

1 pulled off my hat to the paity, and 
wished them good morning. My friend 
in the hat said, that he w'as soriy to 
part from nr', as he had hoped we 
should all have gone on to Bath as 
comfortably as we had come the last 
five miles My friend in the bonnet 
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observed to my friend in the hat, after 
I had left them, that I was as pretty a 
kind of a youii" man as need be seen on 
a summer's day. The lawyer took 
better measuies, he saw that Giles w'as 
one of my appurtenances; and, while 
my chaise and four was getting leady, 
contiived to cross-examine him out of 
his master’s name. Latitat then ad¬ 
vanced towards me with much ceie- 
mony, and after favouring me w'lth his 
address at Loampit Bottom, JMuddi- 
ford, near Taunton, hoped if I had any 
piofessional business in the west of 
England, that I would seek an honest 
lawyei.—“ Lord Squash, my Lord 
Winterbourne, will, I am suie, be my 
passpoit for integrity If'ou are, of 
course, my Lord, acquainted with a 
man of my Lord Squash’s eminence 

“ I really, Sir, have not the honour.’ 

“ Amazing! but your Lordship, I 
suppose, like myself, has hid your 
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abihlies under a bushel. If 1 had 
scope-” 

“ Good morning, Sir.” 

“ If I had but scope, my Lord——” 

1 do not in the least doubt it, Sir,' 
but my chaise I see is waiting—” 

I will not detain your Lordship 
five minutes—” 

“ Pardon me, Sir; you are perfectly 
welcome to my button, and if yon will 
oblige me with your penknife, I’ll cut 
It off ; but as to myself, you will have 
the goodness to excuse me. Good day, 
Sir.” 

The wheels again moved swiftly 
upon their axletiees, and the lamps of 
the wished for city appeared before 
my eyes as I descended Kingsdown 
Hill. 1 had hastened to it with the 
same eagerness as if it had actually 
contained my soul’s tieasnre. The 
abbey clock struck eleven as I was 
landed at the White Hart, and I was 
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thoroughly out of humour that it was 
too late to make the necessary en* 
quiries after the Bernngton family. I 
examined the master, mistress, waiters 
and porters, to no purpose. They were 
all strangeis to the name. 

lu the morning, to the annoyance of 
every body, 1 rose by break of day, 
which, as the nights were somewhere 
about the longest, was not very early. 
My breakfast was no sooner dis¬ 
patched, than I sallied forth to make a 
search, which a moment’sthought woultl 
have convinced me to be useless. I 
turned over the leaves of the pump- 
I ooiii book of arrivals, and applied for 
information at all the libraries, and 
at the assembly-rooms, but there was 
no appearance of the name of Ber- 
rington. 

Five days passed m fruitless expecta¬ 
tion, during which my only pleasure 
consisted in daily riding several miles 
on the road which led to Worcester. 
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On the sixth day I had the supreme 
felicity of hailing the carriage which 
contained ray beloved. My own sen¬ 
sations at the visible pleasure which 
shone in Lydia’s eyes, at the moment, I 
would not have exchanged to have been 
lord of the universe. 

Apartments were soon procured — 
Somehow or other I considered myself 
as one of the family, and appeared 
to be received as such. I gave the 
necessary orders to insure their com- 
fort«*, and found ray exeitions amply 
repaid by a smile from Lydia. My 
passion, so far from being abated, had 
increased by absence. The image I 
had cherished in my mind, fell infinitely 
shoit of the lovely original. I had 
made no foinial declaration of my at¬ 
tachment, but yet took upon myself 
all the airs of a received and fa¬ 
voured lover. Probably the tiiiion 
of hearts rendered a declaration un¬ 
necessary. Thus become the con- 
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stant attendant upon Lydia, I had 
every opportunity of proving her to be 
in the possession of a well-stored mind, 
of a delicate sensibility, and of a warm 
heart. Formality was now banished ; 
Lydia was not averse to bang upon 
my arm, and, upon occasions, wil¬ 
lingly listened to my observations with¬ 
out impatience, even when her mother 
and sister had got considerably the 
start of u§. 

What I was myself at that time now 
pains me to think. Love had de¬ 
veloped many amiable qualities which, 
had previously been concealed It had 
elevated me into a consciousness of 
self-importance, for the happiness of 
another, and that other, my soul’s 
idol, was dependent upon myself. To 
Lydia my attachment was fervid and 
sincere. I admired and gloried in her 
beauty, but I adored her mind. Every 
day discovered fresh accomplishments, 
and every hour made me more and 

F 2 
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Store satisfied as to the propriety of my 
choice 

Whenever I have ventured to recal 
those scenes to my mind, it has often 
struck me as remarkable that the first 
mention of my desire to form a part of 
the fiernugton family, was m coolly 
conversing with Lydia respecting some 
arrangements for our marriage. 1 had 
quietly settled the formula of the ce> 
remony, and the steps which were to 
be subsequently taken. As it was 
winter, I made up my mind that the 
honey-moon could not be passed to 
s.uch advantage any where as in Lon> 
don. We were, I was satisfied, every 
thing to each other; privacy was there¬ 
fore our object; and where could 
privacy be so completely indulged as 
in a crowd. 

Lydia suffered me to go on for some 
time without interruption, but, at last, 
broke silence with- 

“ Pray, my Lord, do you not think 
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that the consent of two persons, at 
least, IS requisite for such a transac* 
tion 

“ Well, and what then 
“ You have consulted with my mo> 
ther of course 

No; I had no conception of its 
being necessary. Your mother, 1 am> 
sure—” 

“ At least you have your own con¬ 
sent?” 

“ Nonsense! this is trifling. 1 want 
your opinion-—’’ 

“ But I think my opinion of what 
you have been proposing is a secondary 
consideration. Something else is first 
of all necessary. My mother, you 
allow, has not consented, for yon have 
not consulted her. As to my poor 
father, you know, he is out of the 
question. But to return; 1 asked if 
you had obtained your own consent— 
you did not make any reply, except 
nonsense and trifling. As you make 
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me no answer now, 1 shall construe 
silence in the usual way, and assume, 
that if you spoke at all, it would be 
in the affirmative. That’s one party, 
and I’ll grant you, is hall way through 
the business. Do you not think it 
possible that something else may be 
wanting—a trifle, peihaps hardly wor¬ 
thy of consideiation ” 

“ Do not teaze me, Lydia; I am 
speaking seriously ” 

“ So am I, my Lord. Pray, my 
Lord, did it never strike you that my 
consent was of a little importauce in 
such a case^ it may even be vanity 
in me to presume myself at all lu ques¬ 
tion; but, to save trouble, I’ll plead 
guilty to the vanity. Did your Lord- 
ship ever ask my consent 

I felt the full fotce of her expres¬ 
sions, and my own uuwariantabie 
negligence. The blood rushed up in 
my face, and I was overwhelmed with 
confusion. I stammered out some 
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apologies, and attributed the omission 
to an idea which I had sabred myself 
to entertain, that I had ” - — ■! then 
hesitated. 

“ What?” 

“ —— the possession of her heart.” 

“ And so, my Lord, the poor thing 
IS to flutter its wings, just as you 
please, and then to perch at the word 
of command.” 

I saw kindness lurking in Lydia’s 
eye, and on my knees I proffered my¬ 
self and fortune. 1 was proceeding 
rapturously in my expressions of ado¬ 
ration and constancy, when I was in¬ 
terrupted with .— 

“ No heroics, my Lord! I am above 
all false delicacy Here is my hand, 
my heart has ceased to be at my dis¬ 
posal.” 

I took instant possession of mj bar¬ 
gain, and sealed the contract upon her 
pouting lips. 

c 4 
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Every thing appeared settled, and 
the ceremony alone was remaining to 
make me the happiest man in the 
creation. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

DISTRACTION. ’ 

BUT fate thought proper to decree 
otherwise. One wet morning I had 
strayed alone to the pump room to 
loiter away the time until my usual 
hour of visiting Lydia. I had scarcely 
entered when I heard my name voci- 
forated from the part opposite to where 
I then was. I turned to the quarter 
whence the voices proceeded, and im¬ 
mediately recognized two young men 
with whom in my days of empty gran¬ 
deur I had been on terms of intimacy. 
Vexed as 1 was to find myself assailed 
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by a couple of incorrigible puppies, 
decency required me to treat them 
with some degree of attention. They 
joined me, and craved my assistance 
in getting rid of the morning. The 
Honourable Edward Viperly expres¬ 
sing himself dying ot ennui, and Capt. 
Feather of the Guaids declaiing that 
it would be impossible to survive 
through the week. “ But,” said the 
Captain, “ Winterbourne will infuse a 
little life into us, and prevent us from 
sinking into downright inanity.” 

“ You have been here, I suppose 
some time. Winterbourne,” said Viper¬ 
ly, and can put us into a good thing 
or two. Old Beau Nash was right. 
All the fruit here is either too green 
or too mellow. I imagine if any thing 
decent drops from the clouds it is 
snapt up in a moment. Have you a 
taste for tabbies. Winterbourne^’ 

V— 

— With tea and turn out,” added 
the Captain. 
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“ What do you say. Feather, to a 
dance this evening with the lovely 
Angelica Mushroom, the tallow chan* 
dler’s daughter But, Winterbourne, 
you are dumb, man* Where’s all your 
sparkling vivacity, that was wont to 
set the table in a loar.——What, silent 
still 

“ Don't you see, Viperly what's the 
matter ?—Look at him, pool devil; he 
IS over head and ears m love ” 

“ Then we shall have something 
worth seeing Winterboui ne’s a fellow 
of taste. He shall take us to his sod- 
dess, for nothing undei divinity would 
do for him. But, a propos. Feather, 
do you know that mother Berrmgton 
and her chickens are at Bath. Upon 
my soul Lyddy is a devilish fine girl. 
Poor thing, she must be upon her last 
legs though, for her mother has been 
hawking her about upon sale for these 
three last years.” 
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“ Are you acquainted with Mrs. 
Berrington?” said I. 

“ Who that has ever been at a wa¬ 
tering place,not,” said the Captain; 
“ the Berrington’s are as well known 
as the master of the ceremonies, and 
are as indefatigable in becoming ac¬ 
quainted with every bacheloi who has 
a settlement to make ” 

I had heard sufficient to create sen¬ 
sations of a most painful natiiie. My 
agitation 1 doubt not was perfectly ap¬ 
parent, for they made no opposition to 
my withdrawing myself. I hastily 
made my excuses, told them where 
they would find me, and returned to 
my apartments ovei whelmed with 
vexation. 

The shortness of my acquaintance 
with the Berrington family, and the 
place of our meeting, seemed to con¬ 
firm what I had just beard. Dr. 
Bubbieby had told me that they had 
been at Scarborough, 1 first saw them 
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at Harrowgate, and I was now in at¬ 
tendance upon them at Bath. It was 
true, their conduct in every instance 
had been marked witli tlie strictest pro.* 
priety. I could perceive no disposi¬ 
tion about Mrs. Berrmgton to expose 
her daughters to public view, and 
Lydia appeared always desirous of 
avoiding the distinction w'hich her 
beauty so ucbly deserved But, on 
the other hand, might not lhi.s have been 
all artifice, 1 was a prize well worth 
the care of a fortune hunter They 
might have studied my disposition 
and acted accordingly. Where, I 
thought, would be the necessity of en¬ 
couraging a fresh lover until the mat¬ 
ter was decided with my-ielf. 

I saw that 1 was on the eve of being 
a thud time a dupe to my hasty im¬ 
pressions, and that upon a point which 
admitted of no remedy. Villiers was 
gone, and had left me the w reck of my 
fortune to remember him by. Dr. 
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Bubbleby had the possession of a good 
living, blit I was still independent. 
But in an unfortunate marriage every 
future day would inevitably be a day 
of repentance. 

The amiable and attractive manners 
of Lydia appeared to me one moment, 
as so many enticing allurements. In 
the next, love effaced every disadvan¬ 
tageous thought Her personal charms 
were figured in my imagination in all 
their refulgent brightness. But weie 
they not the stale lefiisals of a hun¬ 
dred empty fops^ I summoned pru¬ 
dence to mv aid, bur she only hovered 
at a distance. 

My peituibation iiicieased as the 
usual hour of my visiting Lydia ap¬ 
proached I dreaded the meeting—I 
doubted my own fiiinness. 1 wished 
to spaie hei feelings and to conceal 
my own. But all my endeavours were 
fiiiitless,—the sight of Lydia, who 
spite of the prejudices I had nourished, 
look moie lovely than ever in my eyes, 
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added to iny disorder, and completed 
my confusion. 

“ You look ill,” said she, applying 
her hand to my forehead. “ Good 
heavens* how fevensh you are. Tell 
me what has occuired, I have a i ight 
to know—— ’ 

Mrs. Beiiingtou joined in hei dangh< 
ter's solicitude. The suspicions which 
had racked me, gave wa> before the 
agony of Lidia, which 1 felt could not 
be counteifelted. I was once more 
happy, but it was only the deceitful 
calm which piecedes a storm. My 
fever subsided, and iny looks regained 
their wonted serenity. Lydia resumed 
her cheerfulness, and the prospect was 
again brilliant. 

When on my pillow, the flow of sus¬ 
picion was more violent than the ebb. 
Lydia was no longer before me; her 
image no longer proclaimed her inno¬ 
cence. 1 was tortured by the most 
horrible sensations 1 had ever experi- 
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enced,—my night was sleepless, and I 
rose lu the nioi mng with the determi¬ 
nation of following the dictates of pru¬ 
dence, by seeking an explanation of 
my double, and, if I found it necessary, 
of sacrificing niy present attachment to 
iiiy future welfare 

The events of this day I am incapa¬ 
ble of writing I dashed the cup of 
happiness from my grasp, and for the 
leinamder of my life, have swallowed 
the waters of bitterness and regret. 

A painter once, who doubted the 
powers of his pencil in the delineation 
ot excessive grief, covered the face of 
the heroine of his picture with her 
hands. In like manner I must throw 
a veil over scenes which I want the 
power to describe. The reader must 
therefore fill up the blank in the 
way most likely to move his feelings. 
As years have failed m reconciling me 
to my loss, I must be excused from an 
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attempt in which 1 should most assur¬ 
edly fail 

My uiornin*^ visit was paid as usual. 
Thoughtful and silent, 1 soon found 
the room left to Lydia and myself 
They only who have loved can read a 
level’s heart;—mine was rent to pieces. 
Conversation soon led to explanation. 
To conceal a thought fioiii the object 
of an ardent attachment is impossible, 
—the heart, every where in motion^ 
speaks from the lips. My suspicions, 
founded on the foolish tales, which 1 
as foolishly repeated, roused the in¬ 
dignation of Lydia. I would have 
given the world to have retracted what 
I had said Her delicacy was wound¬ 
ed, and wounded by the man in whom 
she had reposed an unbounded con¬ 
fidence. 1 deserved to suflFer, but per¬ 
haps not to that extent to which the 
conscious pride of Lydia condemned 
me. I was doomed to hear the last 
words which she ever uttered to 
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me, and to view the lovely object of 
my affections foi the last tune. 

“ My Lord,” said my fair one, with 
a dignity of demeanour I had never be¬ 
fore witnessed, “ I have been mistaken 
—our acquaintance has indeed been 
short—too shoit to enable us to place 
a proper estimate on our mutual dis¬ 
positions. I thought yom 's was noble 
and generous I fondly imagined that 
your heart was warm and feeling as 
my own Your openness inspired a 
confidence in your principles and I 
neglected those precautions which 
cjistom has piesciibed. But I am 
deceived,—1 am now punished for my 
fault. Henceforwaid, my lord, we 
are straiigei s-~—farewell •” 

Slie advanced to the door—I was 
proceeding to impede her pi ogress, for 
the purpose of itnploiing her forgive¬ 
ness, and throwing myself upon hei 
mercy, but a look petrified me. The 
door was opened and was closed. For 
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some time 1 was motionless, my mind 
wavering between present despair and 
future hope. But something was re> 
quisite to be done. 1 lang the bell 
and through the medium uf the servant 
requested to see Mrs Berrmgton. 
After a short interval slie entered and 
requested to know my pleasure I 
could not speak- 

“ My daughter, iny Lord,” said the 
matron, “ requires my attendance, you 
will excuse me.” 

“ These woids were accompanied 
with a movement of the hand which 
indicated a wish for my absence. 

“ Ptay, Madam, one single moment. 
Tell me that 1 have a chance of forgive¬ 
ness———” 

“ "You have given no offence, my 
Loid, that I am aware of. You aie 
free and unshackled in your actions, 
and should be so m your thoughts.— 
You are free and unshackled, my 
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Lord, I repeat, and so is my daugh¬ 
ter. 

“ Good heavens, Mrs i>crnngton, 
let me not have sentence passed upon 
me so rashly. I ha\e offended—^grieve- 
oiisiy ofiended, but do not crush all 
hopes of forgiveness Intercede for 
me, my more than niothei 

“Me* my Lord. 1 am aparty con- 
cetned. My daiightei, 1 trust, knows 
what IS due to her own dignity and that 
of her family. You found ns, my Lord, 
independent, and yon will leave us so. 
The man who should possess the af¬ 
fections of my Lydia, would possess a 
treasure which worlds could not pur¬ 
chase, and the man who has once lost 
them will never legam them It is but 
a ftw days since we first met The 
parting, I hope, will give but little pain. 
It IS inevitable I wish your Lordship 
eveiy happiness; I applaud your pru¬ 
dence and lain giateful for your at¬ 
tentions. Tliey will now cease to be 
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pleasing. It is a waste of time, my 
lord,—you degrade yourself,—allow me 
to retire It will always be giatifying 
to hear of your loidslnp’s welfare.” 

I was again left alone, and as I did 
not see any present piospect of recon¬ 
ciliation, I took lip 1113 ' belt and reluc¬ 
tantly left the bouse 
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CHAP. IX. 


SATISFACTION. 

I WENT into the street more dead 
tlian alive, and had scarcely proceed¬ 
ed ten paces when I was tapped on the 
shoulder by the captain, who was 
walking arm in aim with his honour¬ 
able companion. 

“ I’ll be hanged,” said the Captain, 

if Lydia has not scratched his face. 
He IS as doleful as an undertaker of 
twenty years standing.” 

“ Never mind, man,” said the other, 
“ you’ll kiss and be friends before 
night.-—Lovers’quarrels, you know ” 
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“ Let us turn back, Viperly,” cried 
the Captain, “ Winterbourne shall in¬ 
ti oduce us to his paragon of loveliness, 
I long to see her.” 

“ Why she is your old acquaintance. 
Captain Feather!’’ 

“Oh, no'” said Viperly, “Weather¬ 
cock told us that you were up to your 
neck in the dish, and we thought a 
little acid would improve the flavour 
of the sauce. Have we not done it 
neatly.” 

“ And what you have told me is a 
he ?-” 

“ Be careful. Winterbourne' you are 
in love, and that will excuse impetuo¬ 
sity Go back—kiss and be friends, 
and invite me to the wedding. I’ll be 
father to the bride, and Feather here 
shall stand gossip to the first child. 
Well, if you wont go back, you shall 
SCO with us Feather, what shall we do 
with ourselves^ we must not leave 
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leave Winterbourne, lest he should be 
found dangling in his garter.” 

“ Pardon me, Mr. Viperly, the re¬ 
tailer of a falsehood is with me on a 
pai with a liar. I must beg to decline 
associating either with one or the other 
Good moining, gentlemen.” 

1 was too much absorbed in my own 
thoughts to observe what was passing 
with the destroyers of my peace, for 
such I considered them. My mind 
was exi'lusively employed on the means, 
of making my peace with Lydia 

I called at the usual hour of dinner. 
The servant came down with, Mrs 
Berrmgton’s compliments, a head ache 
deprived her of the pleasure of receiv¬ 
ing me. I requested a moment’s con¬ 
versation with any one of the family 
“ To-morrow morning they would be 
at my service ” 

For the moi row I impatiently longed. 
The evening was occupied in writing a 
long letter to Lydia, explanatory of 
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my conduct, and containing a relation 
of the actual circumstances which led 
to the unhappy misunderstanding. This 
I sent by Gdes about ten o’clock, charg¬ 
ing him on no account to return with¬ 
out an answer.—-“To-morrow I should 
have a reply.’’ 

The night was passed in greater 
tianquillity than 1 experienced on the 
preceding one. My suspicions were 
wholly dissipated. Hope buoyed up 
my spirits, and calmed the agitation of 
iny mind. 1 had almost reasoned my¬ 
self into a belief, that 1 ought to con¬ 
sider myselt more happy in conse¬ 
quence of what had passed^for I 
imagined that the noble behaviour of 
Lydia was a proof at once of the 
purity of her heart, and of the dis¬ 
interestedness of her attachment. 

A letter was put into my hand at 
the breakfast table directed by the 
younger sister. I kissed the seal, and 
tore open the envelope. It contained 
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my own letter of the last evening un¬ 
touched, but not a word of comment 
or remark. I dew to the lodgings. 
The lady and her daughters had left 
Bath at six o’clock in the morning. 

1 was overpowered and sunk upon 
the floor. The moment I came to my 
recollection 1 found my head support¬ 
ed by the mistress of the house, while 
the servant girl was applying a bottle 
of hartshorn to my nose. 

My inquiries as to the direction they 
had taken were vain. The woman 
had asked their address in case it might 
be wanted—They expected no 
letters.”—Equally fruitless were my 
endeavours at the different inns. No 
description that I could g^ve could 
serve me till the return of the post 
boys. From them I could obtain no¬ 
thing satisfactory. Three different 
parties had left Bath at nearly the 
same time, and all from Milsom Street. 
I gave myself up to despair. I could 
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not doubt the extent of my misery, for 
1 fei( satisfied that there remained not 
the least probability of a reconcilia* 
tion, or such care would not have been 
taken to have blinded me in the pur^ 
suit. 

In a state of melancholy dejection, 

I returned to my own apartments. As 
I entered I was informed that a gentle*' 
men had been for some time waiting 
my returr. It was no less a person* 
age than Captain Feather, who after 
a long preface, expressive of the dis¬ 
agreeable situation in which he found 
himself placed, told me, that it was 
impossible for him to say, whether he 
felt more friendship for iny Lord Win¬ 
terbourne, than he did for Mr.Yiperly; 
they both ranked high in his esteem. 

*‘To the purpose. Sir, I have no 
time for nonsense.” 

** Then, my Lord, 1 beg leave to 
I'emmd your Lordship of some expres¬ 
sions you inadvertently made use of 
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towards Mr. Viperly. They were ap¬ 
parently uttered with some warmth. 
Your Lordship will 1 am sure see the 
propriety of affording to Mr Viperly 
the satisfaction of —— a —— a 
“ What, Sir«” 

“ An apology, my Lord •” 

“ An apology. Sir 

» “ Yes, my Lord, or in case such a 
line of conduct does not meet your 
Lordship's approbation, you will pro¬ 
bably be pleased to name some friend 
with whom 1 can confer, on the ar¬ 
rangements preliminary to a meeting 
between Mr. Viperly and your Lord- 
ship.” 

“ Look ye—Tell that liar, Mr. Vi¬ 
perly, Sir, that one scoundrel should 
not have sent a message to a man of 
honour by another scoundrel. There’s 
the door or the window. Sir, take your 
choice, but instantly decide.” 

The captain chose the door and 
passed it]|without attempting any reply. 
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In the state I was* in, it would have 
given me no uneasiness to have been 
shot at by half the people on the earth. 
It would, indeed, under my present 
feelings have been an act of kindness 
to have taken me out of a world in 
which my fairest prospects had been 
blighted and destroyed. 

Of course, 1 did not expect that 
either Feather or Viper!y would let the 
matter rest where it was, and there¬ 
fore remained at home to receive any 
person, which either or both might 
think proper to send. In the interval 
I tried to suggest some feasible plan 
for the recovery of Lydia. The ad¬ 
miral’s relations m Worcestershire were 
a sure resource. I determined instant¬ 
ly to go to them to beg their interces¬ 
sion. But who were they? I could 
recollect nothing more of them, than 
that they lived near Worcester, and 
that their names were not Berrington. 
Here I was at fault again, and at fault 

o 3 
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without the chance of getting in the 
right scent. 

I did not remain at home in rain. 
In less than an hour, two gentlemen- 
were announced to me as Major Hat¬ 
ton and Lieutenant Price; the former 
on the part of Viperly, the latter 
on that of Feather. Satisfaction was 
demanded on the part of both, and the 
demand was instantly acceded to. 

“ There is, however, one difficulty 
gentlemen ; I am a stranger in Bath, 
and am not aware of any friend whom 
I could trouble on such occasions as 
these. Perhaps, Major, as a soldier 
and a man of honour, 1 could venture 
to solicit your advice and assistance.” 

The Major who was sitting near the 
window recollected himself a moment, 
and then exclaimed, *‘Run, Price, there 
is Wilford going across the church 
yard. Although no soldier, my Lord, 
Mr. Wilford is a man of the strictest 
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honour, and in my opinion no one can 
be more proper to advise you.” 

A'gentleman about forty years of 
age returned with the Lieutenant. 

“ Come, Wilford,” said the Major, 
“ you have now an opportunity of con¬ 
ferring a favour. Here is a young no¬ 
bleman who has two duels upon his 
hands, and is without a friend to 
either. Will you stand by him?’’ 

Mr. Wilford after some hesitation 
consented. T regretted the want of 
pistols, with which the Major under- 
took to supply me. It was then set¬ 
tled that we should meet at the Sham 
Castle in exactly two hours from the 
present time, and that to avoid sus¬ 
picion we should proceed by different 
routes. 

As we slowly proceeded, Mr. Wil¬ 
ford remarked the dejection of my 
countenance, and attributed it to a 
dislike to the act in which I was about 
to be engaged. 

« 4 - 
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'* 1 see, my Lord, or at least, I think 
1 see, that your sentiments of duelling 
accord \rith my own. I consented to 
accompany you, that I might become 
the peacemaker. While we walk on, 
I must know the grounds of the quarrel. 
Most disagreements proceed fiom tri¬ 
vial circumstances, and generally stand 
morem need of explanation than apo¬ 
logy. 

1 recapitulated the leading circum¬ 
stances, and concluded by saying that 1 
had applied epithets towards the de¬ 
stroyers of my peace, which 1 was satis¬ 
fied were well merited. As such, I could 
neither retract nor apologise. Life was 
to me of little importance, and they 
might as well seal the infamous false¬ 
hood which had been the means of 
depriving existence of every charm, 
with my death It was not likely, 1 
continued, that either of the parties 
would be satisfied without such con¬ 
cessions as would be impossible for 
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me to make. 1 was never backward 
in acknowledging a fault 

“ Then why, my good friend, do 
you decline to do so in the present in- 
.stance. It is no proof of cowardice to 
allow that you spoke without thought, 
and under the influence of passion.” 

1 did not speak without thought, 
or if I did, I am now cool and collected 
and I should repeat the expressions. 
I think I can anticipate what you were 
going to say. You think that the ut¬ 
terance of them under any circum¬ 
stances IS a breach of decorum I fear 
we shall differ on this point; 1 have a 
sense of injuries which place decorum 
entirely out of the question. Let me 
not trespass upon your kindness. You 
have, perhaps, come only from a bene¬ 
volent motive. 1 will readily release 
you from your promise of attending 
me. 1 have no doubt that as Major 
Hatton and Lieutenant Price will be 

G 5 
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both on the ground, I shall induce 
them alternately to act as my friend.” 

“ No, no! my Lord, that is not 
my disposition. I have never yet 
deserted my colours, and it is too late 
to begin now: besides I have still a 
chance. If they are men, they will be 
more anxious to amend than to in¬ 
crease their fault. If they are un¬ 
worthy of the name of men, you will 
not find me a fhncher.” 

We were the first on the ground ; a 
surgeon, procured by Mr. Wilford, 
being at a short distance. The scoun¬ 
drels as I shall still call them, with 
their seconds, were not long after us. 
Mr. Wilford reasoned with them apart. 
His exertions were not attended with 
success. They had meanness enough, 
1 suppose, to propagate a falsehood, 
and had a sufficiency of honour to de¬ 
fend it. Mr. Wilford shru^ed his 
shoulders at seeing that there were no 
hopes of accommodation. He then, 
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With Major Hatton, measured out the 
ground, and deposited a pistol in 
my hand, which he had carefully 
primed and loaded. The major did 
the same to Viperly, who being the 
fiist aggrieved, was entitled to the first 
sah^actton. At the signal agreed upon, 
we fired at the same instant. 1 shot 
at random, to Viporly’s complete satis- 
fachon. The ball entered somewhere 
about his hip, and according to the 
opinion of the Major, the wound was 
likely to be mortal. An instant flight 
was recommended by the seconds, and 
the signal for summoning the surgeon 
was proposed to be given. Wilford 
strongly pressed upon me to make an 
immediate retreat, and 1 was half dis¬ 
posed to follow his advice; but Cap¬ 
tain Feather, •npposing probably that 
a rencontre between us would be pre¬ 
vented, insisted upon his having his 
share of satisfaction. 

** Dem him, he was not come here to 
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be trifled with ; no man of honour 
could hubniit to it.” 

“ But the wounded man. Captain 
Feather,” said WiHord. 

“ Oh !” said the valiant Captain, 
“ Viperly will keep for a few minules, 
and then, perhaps, be may have com¬ 
pany.” 

The poor wounded wretch was 
writhing in agony, and piaying for 
assistance. But the more urgent he 
was, the more the Captain i oared out 
for “ sah^factton,'* 

At last Wilford snatched up another 
pistol, and calling to Price, told him 
to lose no time. 

Feather took the instrument of death 
in his hand, but on a groan from Vi- 
perly, he seemed inclined to relent. 

“Come, Sir,” cued^J^ilford, “the 
trifling now is on your side.” 

1 again hred, without attempting to 
take aim; probably if I had I might 
have missed. ^But my bullet took 
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effect, and the valiant Captain had the 
satisfaction of losing the best part of 
his nose. 

Tlie cries of tjie second wounded 
man completely diowned those of the 
first. His vociferations not only sum¬ 
moned the surgeon, but some people 
who were at work at a considerable 
distance. 

It was now tune for me to decamp, 
III the company of Mr. Wilfoid, I 
made the best of my Way into Bath, 
from whence, after settling a mode of 
correspondence by which I could as¬ 
certain the fate of Viperly, 1 set off 
for London, as the best place of con¬ 
cealment. 
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CHAP. X. 

CONSEQUENCES 

THUS ended my only prospect of 
earthly felicity. 1 have dropped the 
pen to contemplate the paradise from 
which 1 expelled myself. From that 
time to the present hour, I have 
heard nothing of Lydia. Perhaps she 
may yet be living, and, perhaps, as 
the tender helpmate of some wor¬ 
thy man, who knows how to ap¬ 
preciate her value. Perhaps these 
pages may come before her eye; she 
will then do justice to my heart, and, 
perhaps, she may regret her hasty deci- 
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sion. As circumstances have made me, 
from what may she not have escaped ; 
but what might I not have been, had 
my hand been given where my heart 
could have securely rested, m confix 
dence and affection. I will fancy that 
she yet lives. I will tell her that the 
remembrance of our mutual regard, 
momentarily sheds its seraphic in¬ 
fluence over a breast, soured by dis¬ 
appointment, but only that it may 
again experience the bitter pangs of 
regret. 

It IS said that people can love but 
once in their lives; at least I can 
vouch that it has been my case. From 
this time forward, my character and 
disposition are to be considered as re¬ 
modelled. The current of my blood 
will run in a steady course. I shall 
neither love nor be loved. But it is 
needless to anticipate. 

Before I proceed with my story, 
however, 1 shall inilulge myself with 
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remarking upon the unfortunate situa¬ 
tion of young women, who have had 
the misfortune to be often attendant at 
places of public amusement. The 
trade of “ husband hunting” is so con¬ 
temptible in the eyes of one sex, and 
so degrading to the character of the 
other, that all parents who have the 
interest and happiness of their children 
at heait, would do well to consider 
the consequences, before they give their 
daughters the appearance of being ex¬ 
posed for sale. The idea of husband 
bunting was familiaiised to me long 
befoie I had heaid it laid as an im¬ 
putation against Lydia and her mother. 
Mis Cranbrook, when 1 was in the 
height of my gaiety, and when the good 
lady plainly saw that there was no 
chance of either of the Mhs Cran- 
brooks attracting any satisfactory share 
of my attention, one day lamented to 
me that she had done every thing in 
her power for her daughters; she had 
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taken them to Bath, Weymouth, Tun- 
brulge, Brighton, Ramsgate, Scaibo- 
lougli, and halt a scoie other places, 
and had brought them home again no 
better than they went Motheis are 
thoroughly mistaken m the policy of 
the plan, which I can look upon in no 
other light than as a legal piostitution. 
Many an amiable young creature has 
been thus held up to iidicule and con¬ 
tempt, who, under more fortunate au¬ 
spices, might have exalted the cha- 
1 acter of a wife. 

In many cases, I am inclined to 
suspect, that although the establish¬ 
ment of daughters may be the osten¬ 
sible object, it IS only a cloak for the 
mother’s love of gaiety and dissipation^. 
The Duchess of Norwich courted in 
pel son for her daughters. She marked 
her victims, and contrived to worry 
the poor Benedicts into the matrimonial 
noose. The Countess of Alderney, the 
fascinating grandmother of the loves, 
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permitted bat one rival at a time to 
approach the throne. The mother was 
the companion of her daughter, till a 
suitable offer presented itself; the va¬ 
cancy was then filled up by the next 
10 succession. Thus the matron wisely 
husbanded her pleasures, and the 
charms of her daughters. 

Unfortunately, the evil does not end 
with those who deservedly labour 
under the imputation. The second 
visit to the same place, or a transition 
from one place of public resort to an¬ 
other, let the motive be what it may, 
exposes persons whose views are of a 
nature wholly different, to be classed 
under the geneial head of “ husband 
hunters.” I have already said, that 
what 1 had seen of the Bernngton’s 
threw an air of probability upon the 
remarks made by the desti oyers of my 
peace; but with my usuarimpetuosity, 
1 had forgotten that Mrs. Berrington had 
informed me, that she had parted with 
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her husband at Scarborough. That the 
health' of her youngest daughter had 
led her to Harrowgate, and that by 
the advice of her husband, she had 
fixed upon Bath as the place of her re¬ 
sidence, till the Admiral’s return. 

1 could not, on reflection, blame 
Lydia for her resentment. 1 had gone 
too far to have receded with credit to 
myself. But I cannot help thinking, 
that her anger was carried to too great 
a length. Lydia, however, as much 
surpassed every other female, in the 
native delicacy of her mind, as she did 
m the beauty of her person. The wound 
was incurable, and it was inflicted by 
myself. 

To return to my narrative, I arrived 
in London, and fixed myself in an ob¬ 
scure part of the town, attended only 
by Giles, whose livery 1 exchanged 
for plain clothes, meaning theie to 
await the issue of Yipeily’s fate. I 
received a daily account from Mr. 
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Wilford, which, for the first fortnight, 
was by no means of a flattering nature. 
The ball had lodged in a situation 
from whence it baffled the skill of the 
suigeons to extract it. On the four¬ 
teenth day they succeeded in lemoving 
it; and, at the expiration of a month, 
he was declaied to be free from danger. 
I was now at liberty to resume, or 
nioie propel 1y speaking, to commence 
tny search after the Berringtoii family. 
But I had lost the most valuable time, 
and I despaired, after so long an in- 
teival, of following the track which 
they had taken from Bath, Could I 
have immediately pursued them, even 
if I had been obliged to tiace all the 
three chaises which .started on the 
eventful moitiing, 1 might, perchance, 
have succeeded. 

' Bath, however, was, at all events, 
my fiist point, and to Bath 1 returned. 
I called on jVJr. Wilford to express 
my thanks for his kindness and atten- 
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tion, and to make another enquiry re¬ 
specting the gentlemen I had so amply 
satisfied. I was received with the 
warmth of a fiiend Wilford was 
pleased to praise my steadiness and 
coolness; and requested, that as the af¬ 
fair was now over, I would permit him 
to lead me to my former fitends, who, 
he could assure me, weie severely 
punished for their thoughtless beha¬ 
viour. But to this 1 could by no means 
bring myself to consent The injury 
was too great to be forgiven. I should 
have been sorry to have had the blood 
of either of them upon my head, but 
short of that I was indifferent as to 
what had befallen them. 

Wilford told me that he verily be¬ 
lieved Feather was the most sensibly 
hurt of the two. The contour of a 
very handsome face had been destroyed 
by the mutilation of its leading fea¬ 
ture. He had been obliged to sell his 
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commission, as he declared the impos¬ 
sibility of wearing his darling i;^ coat, 
in the state to which he had been re¬ 
duced. Nobody, perhaps would have 
given him credit for fighting a duel; 
and without a nose he might have been 
suspected of not losing it in the wars 
of Mars As to Viperly, he bore his 
sufiferings with a considerable degree 
of fortitude, acquitting me of all blame 
in the transactions, and fobidding any 
proceedings in case of his death. He 
acknowledged himself to have been 
highly to blame, in fats foolish conduct 
towards me; and expressed a firm 
hope, that what he had done might 
still be remedied. 

From Bath I made my way to Wor¬ 
cester. But I could hear of no person 
in the neighbourhood who had the 
slightest knowledge of Admiral Ber- 
rington. From Worcester 1 made a 
round to every place of public resort in 
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the kingdom, with no greater success. 

I even ventured tu Harrowgate; but 
here my wounds were opened afiesh. 

In this fruitless search 1 consumed 
nearly two years, during which time I 
was fieqiieutly in London. Once my 
presence was required there to sign 
the conveyance of my London House. 
It had originally cost me ten thous.ind 
guineas, and I had expended no small 
sum in htting it up. I now sold the 
whole, as it stood, with the fixtures 
included, for seven thousand pounds. 
The final settlement of the business 
devolved upon Mr. Nalder. 1 had 
wished him to place the money in the 
funds. My expenditure was consider- 
ably within my income; and I did not 
nou;, attach any vast importance at 
having a large balance in the hands 
of my bankers. Mr. Nalder, however, 
undertook to dispose of the money, 
more, as he said, to my advantage. 
The funds were then high, and would 
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afTord, comparatively, butlittle interest, 
to what he could insure me, with per¬ 
fect safety. Of course, I could not ob¬ 
ject to following the advice of a man of 
such undoubted respectability. 

My next call to London was on the 
death of my father. This event took 
place about a twelvemonth after my 
Bath adventuie. I had never seen him 
since oui unhappy difierence; but 
notwithstanding the little intercourse 
which had taken place between us, and 
the want of cordiality at our last sepa¬ 
ration, 1 could not help sincerely re- 
gielting that my surviving parent had 
quitted the world without bestowing 
on me his benediction. Whatever 
might have been his faults and failings, 
his son could have no right to sit in 
judgment upon him. His einbaiiass- 
meiits had ceitainlv hastened his end; 
and I can never acquit myself for neg¬ 
lecting to enquiie into his situation, 
and to administer to his wants. The 
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amount of his incumbrances were suffix 
cient to justify my refusal to alienate 
the ancient possessions of my family; 
but 1 still might have done a great 
deal towards promoting his comforts. 

As far as I ant enabled to estimate 
my father’s character, he was a man to 
whom Nature had furnished an average 
portion of advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages. if she was bountiful in one 
respect, she was niggardly in another. 
A deficiency of sense was counter¬ 
poised by a handsome person; and a 
ruggedness of tempei, which at times 
was distressing, not only to himself, 
but to those about him, was counter¬ 
balanced by the gifts of fortune. He 
had the means of rewarding those who 
could submit to his humours, and thus 
incurred the debts of gratitude to 
no one. He was surrounded by de¬ 
pendents even to the last, but he had no 
friends. I shall soon finish the portrait. 
I have 110 particular virtues to enume- 
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rate, and I have no right to record his 

Vices. 

I was now Earl of Erpingham, and 
possessor of sixty thousand a year. But 
grandeur had lost all its attractions, 
and this accession to my fortune only 
made me feel more bitterly the loss 1 
had sustained, in my estrangement 
from Lydia. The blank in my heart 
remained open, and I began to perceive 
the paucity of enjoyments which riches 
could procure. 
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CHAP. XI. 


INTEGRITY 

THE Erpingham estate commanded 
three boroughs, besides the prepon¬ 
derating interest m the county. At 
the time that I had agreed to dock the 
entails, it was proposed that 1 should 
have taken my seat in the senate; but 
subsequent events, and the want of po¬ 
litical ambition prevented it After the 
difference with my father, however, I 
was repeatedly applied to by the agents 
of those who were willing to procure 
iny return, for a valuable considera¬ 
tion. The death of my father, in this 
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respect, made a most sensible difference 
in my situation. As Sir Pertinax Mac 
Sycophant observes, “ I had three bo¬ 
roughs, and had only to put in six 
broomsticks to represent them.” But 
my patronage made me a personage of 
no small importance. 1 was eagerly 
sought after by the great political lead¬ 
ers, and was pestered both by ministe¬ 
rialists and oppositionists, with reasons 
to convince me that it was my bounden 
duty, if I had the good of my country 
at heart, to range myself under their 
respective banners Power, influence, 
and place, if 1 chose it, were the baits 
on one side, and populaiity on the 
other —I declined the one, and detested 
the other. I had neither the talents nor 
the inclination to lead, and I scorned 
to be a tool. At all events, I conceived 
that it was time enough to declare my 
sentiments on a dissolution of parlia¬ 
ment, as my broomsticks, or whatever 
they might be, were at present firmly 
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seated. Each party indeed told me, 
that on iny declaring my sentiments, 
the broomsticks, in Older tu be again 
returned, would vote according to my 
directions. With all my penetration, 
however, I could never discover any 
other diffeience between the party in 
and the party out, except that the one 
possessed what the other longed for. 
They appeared to be equally self-inter¬ 
ested, and therefore equally unworthy 
of public confidence. 1 saw sufficient 
to despise both, and m the humour 1 
was then in, conceived that it was the 
duty of every independent man to be 
independent in principle, and to be 
guided by the real circumstance, and 
not by condemning or approving every 
measure, according to the side of the 
house from whence it springs. 

My first step, after I had accustomed 
myself to feel as Earl of Erpmgham, 
was, to give orders that the family-seat, 
which had been suffered to fall into 
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a state of decay, by the negligence or 
want of means on the part of its late 
possessor, should be replaced in its 
formei magnificence. The town man¬ 
sion I left for the prc’sent as 1 found it. 
I had all eddy experienced the furnish¬ 
ing of a town house, and, in this case, 
resolved not to incur any unnecessary 
expellees, till 1 could ascertain what 
uiy inclinations leally were. Such parts 
of the furniture as weie not strictly heir 
loom, 1 was obliged to ransom from 
my father’s creditors. The amount was 
indeed small, as a recent execution 
had stripped the house of the principal 
part of its moveables. 

These airangements fora time sus¬ 
pended my search after Lydia, but 
before they could be considered as 
completed I recommenced it with 
fresh vigotii Every news-paper 
teemed with paragraphs respecting the 
accession of Loid Wintei bourne to the 
Erpinghain title and estates. I thought 
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this might be a temptation and induce 
her to furnish me with some clue to 
discover her present residence. I 
inserted many penitential advertise¬ 
ments, addiessed in such a way, that 
if they met her view, they could not 
possibly be mistaken. This course I 
regretted 1 had not taken in the first 
instance, it might then, perhaps, before 
her heart was completely steeled, have 
been successful. Time, however, had 
calmed my feelings and reconciled me 
to a loss which 1 had begun to consider 
as irreparable. I contented myself 
with offering up my prayers for her 
happiness, and with paying her ten 
times a day the tribute of a sigh. 

The sudden death of Mr. Nalder 
ag^in led me to the metropolis. My 
affairs were still in an unsettled state, 
and I conceived that it would be highly 
proper for me to examine them per¬ 
sonally. I had the highest opinion of 
Mr. alder, in wiiose hands, on the 
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death of my father, I had placed tlu 
entire management of all tny concerns. 
His manners and knotvn probity had 
induced me to lepose in him an un> 
limited coiifideiice. 

1 attended Ins funeral as a testimony 
of respect to departed worth In le- 
gretting the loss of a valuable man, I 
was joined by some of the leading cha¬ 
racters m the country, who, like myself, 
had benefited, or thought they had be¬ 
nefited, by his professional exertions. 
The body was buried in a stvle. 

V » 

which, to me, had the appearance of 
ostentation; and, I understood that a 
most superb monument was ordered to 
be erected in Sbenfield church. I 
thought, considering the situation Mr. 
Nalder held in life, a great part of the 
useless expence would have been better 
applied to the uses of his family, par¬ 
ticularly as 1 remembered bis declaring 
himself not to be so rich as the world 
supposed. But 1 was awaie that many 
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people had strong prejudices in favour 
of a splendid funeral; and 1 had heard of 
several vvidows who had sacrificed their 
whole worldly substance, in order tocon> 
vey the remains of their husbands to the 
grave with what they termed becoming 
splendour. As to myself, I never see a 
pompous funeral without thinkingof that 
of the gi eat Cond6, where the hearse 
being opened during the piocession, the 
attendants within were discovered play> 
ing at hazard on the coffin which con> 
tamed his earthly remains. Mr Nalder, 
a short tune previous to his decease, 
had admitted an old clerk and a young 
relation into partnership with him I 
cannot say that I felt satisfied ; but I 
was, on the whole, rather loth to do- 
prive them of business, particularly as 
they must necessarily be well acquaint¬ 
ed with my affairs. But the imposing 
manners of Mr Nalder were wanting; 
they commanded a confidence, while 
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those of his successors only requested 
it. 

Many days had not elapsed when I 
received a letter, desiring me to meet 
the other creditors of the late Mr. Nal- 
der, at his late chambers, in order to 
take the state of Ins affairs into con¬ 
sideration. My astonishment was be¬ 
yond every thing, when, by a statement 
put into my hands, I perceived that 
this pious man of known probity,—this 
careful father,—this hypocrite, whose 
principles forbade the use of Sunday 
but for religious observances, — this 
honest lawyer, had died in debt, chiefly 
to his clients, to the enormous amount 
of one hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds; and that too without any visible 
means of expenditure. My loss, com¬ 
pared with my present fortune, was 
trivial; but 1 felt for the widow (not 
his own,) deprived of her support, and 
the orphan of his inheritance. His 
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death 1 observed was sudden, whether 
by the visitation of Piovidence, or by 
his own band I could never learn, but 
1 have often wished for the pillow on 
which such a man could rest his 
head 

The assets forth coming left but little 
hope of a dividend, as the estate at 
Shcnfield was mortgaged among his 
own clients for double its value. Mr. 
JNalder, as he promised, had disposed 
of inj money, and possibl;^ to the best 
advantage, for I never again put my¬ 
self m the way of being deceived. 

His hypociisy had been carried to a 
gieatei length than I ever heard of in 
any otlier instance One of his clients 
complained that he had been worried 
to sell a capital estate, at a price in¬ 
finitely below its value, even although 
he was not m want of money; half the 
amount was pretended to be secured 
on the Shenfield estate, and the other 
half was totally gone. So well had 
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he carried on tlie deception that I was 
told by bis brother-in-law that about a 
month before his death, Mr Nalder 
had called upon him, and observed 
that he had now settled his affairs, and 
had made his mind easy by the distri¬ 
bution of his property among his chil¬ 
dren He was m want, he said, of 
eight hundred pounds for a short tune 
for a specific purpose, but was loth to 
sell out in the present low state of the 
funds, particularly as it would disturb 
his airangements. The eight bundled 
pounds were lent, and thus his own 
family was made a dupe of his ras¬ 
cality 

\ smooth easy tongue is naturally 
f^uarded against, but who would sus¬ 
pect deceit to he beneath the exterior 
of a bear. Brutality disarms suspi¬ 
cion, and harshness of manners, how¬ 
ever, it may disgust on personal inter¬ 
course, certainly promotes confidence 
in a 1^1 adviser. Where there is no 
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apparent wish to please, no one will 
suspect an intention to deceive. 

I was now almost in a similar situa¬ 
tion with that of Jaflier, and could 
thank Heaven that 1 had not a ducat 
in the world. I was wholly freed from 
the trouble of superintending a per¬ 
sonal estate, and as to iny landed pro¬ 
perty, it was only for my life. Like 
the Duke of Grimsby, as I had not 
the disposal of any part at my death, 
I reckoned it as nothing. 

As I could sell no part of my estates, 
and as I had no intention of making 
any purchases, a lawyer was a useless 
incumberance. There are, indeed, two 
reasons, some one has observed, why 
a lawyer should not be trusted, and 1 
have always, at least since my tian- 
sactions with Mr Nalder, considered 
them to be founded on justice, and of 
an unanswerable nature: the first is 
“ when you do not know him,” the 
second, “ when you «fo.” My com- 
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raunications, with the exception of 
“ Charley” at the spunguig bouse, had 
been confined to Mr Beaiblock and 
Mr Ndlder ; the former I am satisfied 
had cheated me lu my infancy, and the 
latter I was no less certain had preyed 
upon my maturity. But of the two 1 
would give Mr Bearblock the prefei- 
enre, as having the least hyprocnsy 
I enquiied the fate of my chancery 
suit against my late trustee, and was 
given to undei stand, that in about 
three yeais, if all due diligence was 
used, the cause might come to a heal¬ 
ing I desired to see the opiuions of 
the counsel that had been called in, 
but they seemed as applicable to every 
other case as to mine, and were so cau¬ 
tiously woided as to baflle all attempts 
at extiacting a meaning from them. I 
required a candid judgment from Mr. 
Naldei’s successois, but could gain 
nothing more than that the operations 
of the law were so uncertain, that it 
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would be imprudent to decide upon 
the probabilities of an event They 
hoped I should succeed, and I might 
depend upon it that nothing on their 
parts should be wanting. As I had 
neither faith nor hope in the business, 
I determined at once to bring it to a 
close, and with that view went diiect> 
ly to Mr. Bearblock to propose that a 
cessation of hostilities should instantly 
take place between us. Mi. Bearblock 
talked in a high style of his honesty 
and intregrity, but [ inteirupted bitn 
by saying, that they had nothing to 
do in the «present chaiiceiy suit, aud 
again uiged my offers of peace. Bear¬ 
block attached a tiifliiig preliminary, 
being nothing more than that I should 
pay all costs and charges whatsoever, 
and compliment him with the sum of 
one thousand pounds for his trouble, 
and the like sum as a compensation 
for the attack upon his chaiacter. 

This was too much for me, and I 
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opened upon him a volley of abuse, 
saying among other things that 1 had 
positive proofs of Ins peculation, and 
as he was so nice about his character, 
1 would spend the last shilling in 
exposing him to the world, and ob¬ 
liging him to refund his ill gotten 
gams The lawyer’s perturbations 
proved that my charge against him, 
aiihoiigh made at random was well 
founded. We gradually receded, I 
fioni my (Mission, and he from his de¬ 
mands, so that by the time I had got 
toleiably cool, Mr. Beat block agieed 
to the destruction of all the papeis 
on both sides upon a mutual release. 

This was done, I then collected all 
my title deeds, together with my other 
paperiF of consequence, and deposited 
them III an iron chest, which T sent for 
secuiity to my bankers If I exceed¬ 
ed my income one year I knew that I 
must retrench the next I had no idea 
of saving, for I had no one on whom 
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iny saving could devolve. If 1 lived 
within niy means I determined that 
the suiplus should be devoted to the 
improvement of mj'^ different places of 
lesidence. The old steward of the 
£rpmgham estate 1 continued m his 
situation. Time had proved him to be 
trust-worthy I added the manage¬ 
ment of the Bingwood property to his 
other employment, thus leaving to my¬ 
self nothing but the trouble of receiv¬ 
ing the money, and of examining the 
ilCCOwnts whenever I thought pro^ej^ 

so to do. 
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CHAP. XII. 

IMPROVEMENTS 

BY degrees the renienibrance of 
X-'Vdia had almost ceased to agitate 
me, but my heart was still proof 
against an attachment of a similar 
description. The mind, however, must 
feed upon something and upon the 
retiiing of one passion must yield it¬ 
self to another For several years my 
attention was directed to the pursuit 
of trifles ] had no inclination for 
shew and splendour; but as I had 
money that 1 knew not how to employ, 
I furnished my houses both in town 
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and countiy in a most costly manner, 
and thought inj&elf richly repaid for 
the enoinjous expence, by the enco- 
iniiuns which weie bestowed upon 
them I had no taste tor reading, but 
my libraries might vie with the most 
celebrated in the country, if not in the 
actual value of the books, at least in 
the cost of the binding The splendid 
coverings which I had bestowed on 
the meanest woiks would have rendei- 
ed them an ornament either to the Bod¬ 
leian or to the British Museum. The 
contents, as I never read them, were of 
little importance, and it is a chance that 
the imposition would have been ever 
detected, if my bookseller, like his bro¬ 
ther in the trade who supplied one 
of Catherine of Russia’s illiterate fa¬ 
vourites, had charged me for cheese¬ 
mongers rubbish, supeibly bound and 
letteied with the names of celebialed 
authors, the same puce as if it had 
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been m reality the woi ks they profess¬ 
ed to be 

But nothing was made to last for 
ever My houses weie completed ac¬ 
cording to the most tasteful designs, and 
what was a greater larity, every thing 
was actually paid for. The sums which 
I had yeaily bestowed on the Caxtons 
and other black letter publications, on 
anrient manuscripts which no one 
could decipher, and other works of 
literary raiity, were more than suffi¬ 
cient to answer the lessened demandt 
1 had exhausted all the book collectors 
in the kingdom, and began to despair 
of swelling out iny catalogue of use¬ 
less lumber to any great extent. I 
bad no other critenon to judge of the 
value of a book than the price it cost 
me, and the same article for which I 
would have letused to have given a 
shilling, I have purchased for fifty 
pounds. An instance of this kind, by 
the bye, rather put me out of conceit 
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with my literary pursuits. One day 
m ray travels in search of rare works, 

I stopped at a small stall, and observed 
a small book, in old English cha¬ 
racter, which I never had patience to 
read much less to understand. I look- 
ed at the covers with the utmost eager¬ 
ness, and was convinced it was a work 
of leal value until the bookseller, see¬ 
ing ray eagerness, asked me eighteen 
pence. It was now of no worth ; I laid 
it down, and went away. 1 had no 
sooner got home than one of the black 
letter tribe from whom 1 had made 
frequent purchases offered me an in¬ 
valuable treasure for only one hundred 
and twenty pounds. It was, he said, 
the celebrated treatise on the game of 
chess, and the first book which Cax- 
ton could be proved to have pnnted 
in the English language. It, was, be 
allowed, deficient m the title page, 
and in the last two or three leaves, but 
was otherwise complete. It struck 
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me that 1 had seen the book before, 
but I could not lecollect where; how¬ 
ever, I did not in the least question 
the veracity of the seller As it was 
not sold by public auction I thought 
I might as well try to obtain an abate¬ 
ment, and according offered one hun¬ 
dred pounds, but on the assurance 
that Sir Solomon Muddlethick had 
insisted upon the refusal at one hun¬ 
dred and ten pounds, I cheerfully paid 
the extended sum, and received the 
treasure in exchange for my draft. The 
seller whom I knew under the appella¬ 
tion of Mr. Cobweb was met as he 
withdrew from the librai y, by a bro¬ 
ther antiquarian to whom with gieat 
glee 1 showed my new purchase. My 
friend looked at it for a few minutes 
with a smile, which 1 attributed to sa¬ 
tisfaction, but without any circumlocu¬ 
tion he told me that he had seen Cob¬ 
web buy the indentical book that 
morning at a stall in Piccadilly for 
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twopence, and that it was neither more 
nor less than an old act of parlia> 
ment, which from the condition of the 
leaves at the beginning and the end 
appeared to have been^ recently muti¬ 
lated. 

It may be easily imagined that 1 was 
proof against similar temptations, but 
as my money accumulated faster than 
I could spend it, I began to be listless 
and unhappy. It was of no use to re¬ 
furnish my houses, and 1 did not see 
that any thing was left for me, but to 
rebuild them. £rpmgham castle, no¬ 
ble as it was, could not boast of Gre¬ 
cian elegance. It was of a mixture, 
as I was told, of the Gothic, Saracenic, 
and half a score other styles, whose 
names 1 have forgotten. The effect 
was, indeed, grand to a degree, but it 
was not Grecian, and Grecian 1 re¬ 
solved it should be. 

I sent for a celebrated architect, but 
all his ideas were gothic. He was 
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SO completely absorbed with pointed 
arches, as almost to deny the exist¬ 
ence of the graceful curve. My house 
was gothic enough already. 1 had set 
myself up as a man of taste, and could 
not therefore admit the propriety of 
any opinion that did not exactly co¬ 
incide with my own. With ano¬ 
ther architect I was more fortunate; 
Mr. Portico had a classic taste m 
every respect, but he was a man 
of such instability of disposition that 
no dependence whatever could be 
placed on him. lie had commenced 
the building of numbeiless houses, 
but had never been known to finish 
one. His genius and abilities were, 
however, undoubted, and the gran¬ 
deur of Ins designs had elevated him 
to the foremost rank in his piofes- 
sioii. 

After seveial mefiectual attempts to 
engage Mr Poitico to accompany me 
to Erpingham for tlie purpose of view- 
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tog the sciteof the intended mansion, pre> 
paratory to his entering upon the de> 
signs, and my patience being almost 
exhausted, for 1 found my money ac¬ 
cumulate at a rate which made me un¬ 
easy, 1 was determined to take posses¬ 
sion of Mr. Portico by force. Widi 
this view I drove to his house in my 
travelling equipage, and requested the 
favour of speaking to Mr. Portico for 
a moment before 1 left town. I declin¬ 
ed alighting being in a burry—Mr. 
Portico entered the carriage, having, as 
'he stated, left the Marquis of Truro in 
waiting for him. I gave the noble 
Marquis' an opportunity of waiting his 
own time, for on the signal agreed upon 
the door of the carriage was closed, 
and the horses were on the full gallop 
towards Erpingham. Mr. Portico re¬ 
monstrated, he prayed, he promised— 
if I would only return for a quarter of 
an hour, he would attend me. He had 

V 

no hat, no linen, not even a pencil nor a 
VOti. II. I 
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scrap of paper. All this, I told him, 
might be procured on the road. Mr. 
Portico seeing that 1 was resolved, 
withdrew his objections, and gave way 
to an unusual flow of spirits. By the 
time we reached Erpingham Mr. Por> 
tico had forgotten the Marquis, and 
seemed in no hurry to return. 

After Mr. Portico had viewed the 
house and grounds he gave me his opi” 
nion in a very few words, and those 
by the bye, not of the most palatable 
description. He coolly said, that the 
man must be a fool who would pull 
down such a noble place to make room 
for a gewgaw, which no management 
upon the face of the earth could adapt 
to our unkind and uncertain climate. 

It is needless to say that I willingly 
parted with Mr. Portico. I made him 
a handsome compliment for his time 
and trouble, and took leave of him with 
evident marks of dissatisfaction. But 
Mr. Portico was a man of too much 
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consequence to feel any things discom¬ 
pose him. He returned directly to 
town, and, I understood exposed me as 
a laughing stock in all directions. I 
afterwards understood that’IMr. Portico 

m 

had been lately seized with the gothic fe¬ 
ver, and like the rest of his brethren, had 
set about to extol deformity as taste, 
and to decry beauty and proportion as 
antiquated notions, beneath the genius 
of the present wise generation. 

I was thoroughly vexed at my dis¬ 
appointment, as the rebuilding of my 
house would have amused me for seve¬ 
ral years, and I should then have it to 
furnish and At up. I gave up all hopes 
of It, though with great reluctance, from 
the conviction that every architect in 
the kingdom, at least every one of snf- 
ficent celebrity to answer my purpose, 
had been equally gothic bitten with the 
two great men whom I consulted. 

But it is truly fortunate that good and 
evil are so chequered in the world as 

I 2 
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to enable every one of common atten- 
tion to turn from the latter to the for> 
raer. Naturali&ts say, that the bane 
and the antidote are every where in¬ 
separable. The most venomous rep¬ 
tiles range in districts which afford a 
cure for the wounds they inflict, and in 
like manner there is scarcely an evil, 
but what, if carefully examined, is not 
attended with a corresponding good. 
Now although my house had nothing 
poisonous about it, I viewed it as if it 
hml, and in all probability should have 
left it with disgust, and perhaps with a 
farewell for ever, had I not luckily 
thought that if 1 could get nobody to 
improve the house, I could at least 
expend my spare cash in the alterations 
of the grounds. 

Mr. Nepton, the great landscape 
gardener, was at that time engaged in 
beautifying the park of my neighbour. 
Lord Vtscount Snuffleton. It was on a 
dead flat, and without a single interest 
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ing feature, bnt^r. Nepton insisted 
upon Its great capabilities, and asserted 
that in less than six years, if he were 
not curtailed in the expence, he would 
make it the handsomest thing in Uie 
kingdom. A great deal bad been al¬ 
ready done. There was not a drop 
of water near the place but what was 
procured from wells of extraordinary 
depth. But this was no discourage¬ 
ment to the improTer. A magn^ent 
lake was excavated, and a mountain 
formed by its side upon an improved 
principle. The effect was magical*-^ 
!Lord Snuffleton was delighted* Here 
was hill, dale, and a place for water 
eflected in one operation. It was the 
talk of the whole cousitry. £very body 
went to see it, and every body cune 
away wondering how my Lord Snuffle¬ 
ton was to make water enough to fill 
his lake. 

There is however hardly an obstacle 
which It is not in the power of genios 

I 3 
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to suroiount* lu dtte time Suuffleton 
Paik could boast of a fine piece of 
Mrater, and what was still more extra¬ 
ordinary, of the only volcano in the 
British empire. Lord Snuffleton em¬ 
braced the improver with rapture, as 
they viewed the effect from an attic 
window. This you see, my lord is 
harmony, this is what 1 call following 
nature; nothing is lost; one ornament 
naturally springs out of another. 

I was highly pleased with the inge¬ 
nuity of Mr. Nepton, and fully joined 
in Lord SnufiSeton’s praise of the tran- 
scendaat abilities which had contrived 
to give such beautiful features to what 
before was little better than a dreary 
waste. The volcano and the lake were 
inseparable companions. H ad they been 
married by banns the union could not 
have been more complete. The fact 
was that Mr. !Nepton had erected his 
mountain upon a strong building and 
had made a winding funnel to tlie top 
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Some well diners of discretion, who 
had been sworn to secresy, dug a well 
of large dimensions, and a steam engine 
of considerable power was secretly 
erected which supplied the lake with 
water and the volcano with smoke. 

A long conversation which I had 
with Mr. Neptoa at Lord Snuffleton’s 
determined me to call in his assistance 
in the embellishment of Erpingham 
Park, which as it abounded with na¬ 
tural beauties of every description 
would afford ample scope for the genius 
of the improver. M r. Nepton indulged 
me with a detail of some of his plans 
for further beautifying Siiufileton Park. 
The new mountain was to be raised 
considerably higher and to be divided 
into three r^ions, to convey the idea 
of Mount MXaaL. The lower part was 
to be planted with such shrubs and 
trees, the produce of a warm climate, 
as would thrive lu iingland; the second 
or middle part, was to be decorated 

1 4 
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with the pine tnbe, while he proposed 
to cover the upper part either with 
chalk or with some material or other 
that would retain whitewash, in order 
that it might have the appearance of 
perpetual snow, which he was of 
opinion might he preserved of a decent 
colour hy being whitewashed once a 
month. 

I inquired where he would procure 
the materials for raising his mountain. 
He smiled and observed that I could 
have seen but little of his wonderful 
improvements, or I should have consi- 
dered such a question unnecessary. 
It was only, he said, for him to make 
up his mind to a thing, and its accom¬ 
plishment followed as a matter of 
course. 

But not to keep your lordship in the 
dark; on the spot where we at present 
stand I intend to excavate a complete 
Peruvian vaUey to a very considerable 
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depth, and to wind it in such a way 
that it may seem to extend to eternity.” 

** But the water wiH be aiwa>a at 
the bottom, as there can be no vent fair 
it?” 

“ Certainly, my Lord, I mean to 
have a standing nvulet, which when it 
gets above a certain height will dis> 
charge itself into the well, and lucrease 
the supply for the lake.” 

“ Wonderful!” 

** Then, my Lord, I propose to have 
a Peruvian bridge of ropes, that every 
body will be afraid of pas&uig.” 

“ But do you not think it likely, 
that your mountain being artificial will 
exhibit a natural curiosity, and treat 
Lord Snufiieton at some future time 
with an avalanche?” 

** Oh, no! my Lord, my mountains 
are not made in the common^ way. 
Where I am called in, my works shall 
teve bid defiance to such things as 
tlmm. Nature is very well in her way 

I S 
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but we can manage matters much 
better.” 

Without hesitation 1 engaged Mr. 
Nepton to commence operations at 
Erpiugham. He turned up his nose 
when 1 told him that the park had 
been much admired for its picturesque 
sceneryv I pointed out to him par* 
ticularly a view from the window of the 
principal drawing room. He said it 
was too much; the eye was distracted 
with too great variety. There was 
wood and water, a cultivated valley 
bounded by blue mountains, whose 
summits touched the clouds. Such a 
view ought never to be seen from a 
mansion. It was very well in the 
course of a walk, but was by no means 
injunison with the house and grounds. 

It was so far fortunate that at the 
distance of less than a quarter of a 
mile there was an eminence, which if 
removed) would effectually exclude the 
hated objects. After calling in Mr, 
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Nepton I could not, of course dispute 
his taste. Giving him therefore the 
requisite authorities I set off for Lon¬ 
don, intending not to return to £rp- 
ingham until all the improvements 
were completed, that they might burst 
at once upon my astonished sight. 1 
cannot say that 1 much relished the 
idea of blocking out what 1 had always 
looked upon as the most leading fea¬ 
ture about the place, but I nevertheless 
submitted, as the only consequence was, 
that if I did not like the park as he 
should think proper to form it, I could 
with no greater portion of difficulty, 
bring every thing back into its former 
state. The operations therefore sug¬ 
gested a two-fold advantage, for it would 
not only cost me a very considerable sum 
in the first alteration, but it also held 
out the prospect of employing as much 
more in undoing what had been done. 

On my return to London I cast my 
eyes back upon the park from the same 

1 6 
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spot from M’bence I had at first viewed 
it, and proudly fancied that when 1 
again saw it, it would be well worth 
the journey. My instructions to Mr. 
Nepton were on no account to spare 
expence in rendering Erpingham the 
most perfect residence in the kingdom. 
Mr. 'Nepton promised most faithfully 
to stick to the letter of my instructions, 
and assured me that I should have no 
occasion to reproach him with any 
pimping schemes. There was glorious 
room, he sa'd, to move about in, and he 
never «>h«>iild know how fobe sufficiently 
grateful for the opportunity 1 had thus 
aflorded him for the expansion of his 
genius, which, he said, had been gene¬ 
rally confined by the dreadful want of 
spirit on the part of the noblemen and 
gentlemen who had taken advantage of 
his skill and taste. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

CONKOISSEURSBIP 

AS I could not ims^ino that my im¬ 
provements at Erpingham would ab¬ 
sorb that part of my income which I 
could not consume in the regular way, 
I had to strike out a fi'esh pursuit, in 
order to relieve myself from this pecu¬ 
liar species of embarrassment. Thus 
circumstanced, necessity ui^ed me to 
become a connoisseur in painting and 
sculpture. My walls became crouded 
with pictures, which, as is generally 
the case, 1 estimated in proportion to 
the price they cost me ; and every corner 
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of niy rooms was crouded with antique 
vases and mutilated statues. 

That I often became the prey of the 
jackals who hover about and provide 
food for all those unhappy beings to 
whom “some demon whispeied Visto 
have a taste,” is no matter of wonder. 
Like most other men of tasle, I had no 
judgment, and was obliged to depend 
on that of others. Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, 1 was caution itself, but it did 
not prevent my being imposed upon. I 
once bought an undoubted Guido for 
fourteen hundred guineas. It was al¬ 
lowed by every one to be a decided 
original. To secure my bargain, and 
to avoid tiie possibility of a cheat, I 
wrote my name on the back of the can¬ 
vass. The picture was hung up in a 
prominent situation, and was univer¬ 
sally admired, until Sir James Daub, 
who had recently returned from a ten 
years residence at Rome, pronounced, 
in a dictatorial manner, that my cele- 
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brated Guido was only a copy, and 
that none of the best. We came to 
high words upon the subject, and had 
not my character as a man of courage 
been fully established by the two duels 
I had already fought, 1 should have 
felt it my duty to have called Sir James 
to account for the slighting things he 
thonghi proper to assert, in opposition 
to the received opinion of all the con¬ 
noisseurs in the metropolis. 

1 parted from Sir Janies with the 
most sovereign contempt for his abili¬ 
ties, and expressed my surprize to the 
pel son that happened to come next 
within healing, that a law was not 
passed to keep boobies at home, in¬ 
stead of permitting them to expose 
themselves abroad, and thus bring a 
disgrace upon their countrymen. The 
person whom 1 addressed happened to 
have been present at the time the pur¬ 
chase was made, and had strenuously 
urged its claim to originality. But his 
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tone was now changed; and, in de* 
fiance of his former assertions, he pro* 
fessed, on a further examination, not 
only to agree in opinion with Sir James 
Daub, as to its beiogan iiidififerentcopy, 
butalso to qiit stion whether it was really 
the picture I had bought. It was re* 
moved from its place, and 1 was fully 
convinced that my hand-writing was 
on the back. When I looked again at 
the parts which were pointed ont to 
me as striking defects, ] was shocked 
at my want of penetration, and yet 
could not believe that the respectable 
personages who agreed m their judg¬ 
ment at the tune of the sale, would be 
wilful sharers m the practice of a de> 
ception. 

The mystery, howevei^ was soon 
cleared up. The individual picture I 
had purchased, was again offered for 
sale. It was recognized by several 
persons, who called themselves my 
friends, by some peculiar marks in 
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the principal figure, Mrhich had been 
made by the hand of time. By their 
advice, I claimed the picture, but was 
referred to my hand>wnting on the 
canvas of that of which I was then in 
possession. I have no doubt that 1 
must have submitted to be branded 
with folly; and that those who had 
cheated me would have quietly enjoyed 
the spoil, had not a porter offered, for 
the sum of ten guineas, to betray the 
secret. I readily gave it, and was 
informed, that there were two pictures 
in the same frame, the original in front, 
and the copy on which I had written 
my name in the back. 

To prevent an action, which, not¬ 
withstanding ray abhorrence to law, I 
was determined to bring, I was offered 
one thousand guineas back again. This 
I peremptorily refused, and insisted 
on the original, or the return of the 
whole money. The parties chose the 
former, and J triumphantly displaced 
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the copy, to make room for its master. 
The sellers stated their case as pecu< 
harly hard, having already paid the 
porter, who divulged the secret, no 
less, at diflerent tunes, than seventy 
pounds, to secure his secrecy, and yet 
the rascal had at last sold them for 
ten guineas. I gave them a long lec« 
ture upon honesty, with more than 
my usual eloquence Whether or not 
It had the effect 1 intended, is more 
than 1 can say, as the transaction 
sickened me of dealing in antiquity. 
For I suspected, that with half my 
ottgtnals, for which 1 had given im¬ 
mense sums, 1 might have been played 
the same trick. f 

In order to avoid a similar occur- 
leiice, I re^olved to tiansfer my pa- 
tioiiage from the dead to the livings 
and patriotically to bestow all possible 
encuuiagemeiit upon the talents of my 
native country. I know not, however, 
how It happened, but in lieu of attend- 
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ing to my own countrymen, I was im¬ 
perceptibly led towards foreigners who 
were settled in England. I bought 
8e\eral pictures, at an extravagant rate, 
of a German aitist, whom I invited 
frequently to my house, and strongly 
recommended to all my acqnamtaiice 
But on my declining to pay five hun¬ 
dred gnineas for a miserable daub, I 
found myself, within a week, carica¬ 
tured in every print shop, under the 
form of a hog, which was designated 
the British Mecsenas. On another oc¬ 
casion, an Italian artist, to whom I 
had given two thousand guineas for a 
painting, which had been exhibited 
and cued up as a most masterly pro¬ 
duction, sent it me home rolled round 
a piece of wood I was a good deal 
exasperated, but contrived to keep my 
temper for a short time, contenting 
myself with civilly sending for the 
frame The rascal had the impudence 
to send me back word, that 1 had 
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bought the picture, and not the frame, 
which was wprth ten times the amount 
of the former. 

This was too much; in my rage I 
set off to the painter, taking in my 
hand a cudgel of no mean size, with 
which, the moipent he came within my 
reach, 1 broke his head and the peace 
at tlie same instant After taking ample 
vengeance on every part of his carcase, 
1 advised him to be more cautious for 
the future. The same evening I was 
conducted to Bow Street, and held to 
bail for tlie assault Afy gentleman 
was desirous of compromising the busi~ 
ness; but I gloried too much in the 
act to lose the opportunity of exposing 
him on a public trial. 

Ill return, as he seemed fond of law, 
I brought an action to recover the frame 
of tlie picture, insisting that I bad 
bought the whole as it then hung. Both 
actions were tiled. In the first 1 was 
cast, with a farthing damages; and in 
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the latter 1 obtained a verdict in my 
favour, the jury having thought proper, 
contrary to the judge’s opinion, to con* 
sider that the frame in all cases formed 
a part of the picture. 

I had here the satisfaction of having 
ample vengeance. The country be¬ 
came too hot to hold the painter, and I 
Understand that he subsequently felt 
the weight of a cudgel in return for bis 
insolence, more than once. 

These circumstances, however, wholly 
estranged me from all further pur¬ 
chases of paintings. My walls lost 
nothing by the change of my opinions 
for they were already so crowded, that 
to have hung up another picture of 
great price, I must in all probability 
have displaced one of the same value. 

Sculpture was still left me, for I had 
made it hitherto a minor consideration, 
and when 1 devoted my attention al¬ 
most exclusively to it, there was but 
little scope for expenditure. 1 once 
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entertained the design of applying t* 
the Turkish government, for permis¬ 
sion to remove entirely the Parthenon 
at Athens, with the intention of again 
erecting it in some prominent part of 
the metropolis, at my own expence. 
But this idea 1 abandoned partly from 
the great difficulty of the undertaking, 
and partly because I learnt that a no¬ 
bleman had forestalled me, and had 
pillaged It of some of its most valuable 
ornaments. 

On my collection of antique sculpture^ 
however, I attached a peculiar impor¬ 
tance. I was m the possession of some un¬ 
doubted works of Phidias and Praxitiles, 
but as my historical knowledge was not 
of a very extensive nature, I was fre¬ 
quently the dope of assertions, which 
carried the grossest falsehoods upon the 
face of them. I purchased three busts 
as undoubted originals, which I was 
told had been presented by the Persian 
Philosopher Zoroaster to Martin Lu- 
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ther as a testimony of his esteem and 
regard. 

^n infriugement upon the laws of 
chronology in such matters is of little or 
no consequence. 1 was thoroughly 
satisfied with my treasures, and firmly 
convinced that they were in reality 
what they professed to be. As I have 
said that the laws of chronology in 
such cases need not be strictly regard¬ 
ed, I may as well anticipate my story 
as far as regards these precious ili> 
stances of the philosopher’s esteem. 
Being in want of ready cash I some years 
afterwards sold my whole collection of 
antiquities to an eminent virtuoso m 
the lump; it is not, therefore, m my 
power to say at what these precious 
relics were specifically rated. But I 
subsequently understood that the col¬ 
lection had been dispersed on the de¬ 
cease of the person to whom 1 had 
sold it. 

As I was in the habit of putting a 
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private mark upon the several articles, 
I could at any time recognize such as 
had been in my possession. These in¬ 
dividual busts, however, I discovered 
not many months since again offered 
for sale at a public room in Holbom,not 
indeed, as the present of the Persian, 
but as three antique busts of Greek 
sculpture, formerly placed in the Vati- 
ean by Alexander the Great, presented 
by the pope to Cardinal Woli^ey, and 
purchased by the present proprietor at 
the dissolution of his, (the Cardinal’s) 
palace at Esher *! ” 

I have copied the advertisement as 
it appeared in the Observer newspaper. 
I found that I was not the only fool in 
the vri rid, and that Zoroaster and 
Martin Luther were as likely to be 
conttniporaneous as Alexander the 
Great and the Valtican, or as the pre¬ 
sent proprietor of the bust«, with the 
dissoliiiion of Cardinal VVoIsey’s palace 
at Esher. I have not learnt who was 
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the happy purchaser, but I sincerely 
trust, that such invaluable and inesti¬ 
mable specimens of the arts, will not 
be suffered to slumber in the cabinet* 
nor nod upon the book* case of a selfisb 
collector. 

in the midst of my career of pur¬ 
chasing equestrian statues without the 
horses, and complete figures with only 
the legs or arms, and sometimes the 
heads wanting, I received the follow¬ 
ing letter from my steward at Erping- 
hara, relative to the improvement which 
Mr. Nepton was making m the park, 
but which the good old steward chose 
to view m a different light. 

( “ My Lord, 

“ My duty to your Lordship lays 
me under the necessity of troubling you 
upon a point, which is to be sure ra¬ 
ther out of my way, seeing that 1 have 
no right whatever to dispute, or even 
to call in question the propriety of any 
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orders your Lordship my think proper 
to give, but 1 hope your Lordship will 
excuse the liberty I take in saying that 
Mr. Nepton is spoiling all the park and 
making it neither fit for man nor beast, 
seeing that he had buried all the good 
soil and turned up a rank yellow clay 
that wont even bear a weed. Besides 
all this he has moved all the hill on the 
east side of the house, and exposed all 
the dirty cottages in Lousy Corner to be 
seen from every window in front of the 
house ; and your Lordship knows that 
there is not such a nasty place as Lousy 
Corner in the whole county; and I’ll 
venture to say, that it will be full 
twenty years before it can be planted 
out. Mr Nepton says, that its by 
your Lordship's orders, that the view 
of Middleton Vale is blocked out from 
the house, which, begging your Lord* 
ship’s pardon, 1 can hardly believe, 
seeing that the view from the house 
that way is called the prettiest thing m 
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the kingdom. I can hardly think that 
your Lordship is aware of half the mis¬ 
chief Mr. Neptoii is doing, and there¬ 
fore hope, seeing that I have but a few 
years to live, that Erpingham park, 
which is the pride of the country, will 
not be spoiled in my time. 

I have the honour to remain, 
My Lord, youi Lordship’s 
Very faithful, and most 
Obedient Servant, 

Geoffrey Gander.” 

I entertained a high opinion of old 
Gander’s integrity, but I tliought he 
hRd moved out of his spheie in placing 
his taste in opposition to that of so 
celebrated a man as Mi Nepton. It 
was to all intents and purposes the 
cobler getting beyond his last I 
should certainly have expressed ray 
displeasure towards the old man had 
it not been for “ Lousy Corner,” which, 
notwithstanding the taste and judg- 
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ment of Mr. Nepton was past all bear¬ 
ing. However 1 might have agreed 
with the improver, as to the propriety 
of blocking out beautiful objects, I 
could not by any means agree with 
him, m exposing to view a collection 
of hovels more resembling a Hotten¬ 
tot kraal, than the habitation of civi¬ 
lized beings. 

I thought 1 had too much at stake 
to neglect the information of Gander, 
and accordingly proceeded to Erping- 
ham to get nd of Lousy Corner at all 
events. Mr. Nepton in my absence 
had made astonishing alterations, but 
my taste was not sufficiently mo¬ 
dernized to approve of them. But 
it struck me that this deficiency 
might have proceeded from my indul¬ 
gence in the productions of eailier 
days. Mr. Nepton exhibited his 
drawings of Eipingliam park as it 
liad been, and Erpmgham park as it 
would be. The difference was un- 
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questionably great. The past and 
future would not admit of a compa^ 
rison, and I was gothic enough to 
plainly assert, m the presence of the 
improver, that he had positively spoilt 
my park. 

This was worse than sacrilege. Mr. 
Nepton instantly gave admission to 
black choler in all its various forms, 
insisted upon the immediate payment 
of his usual charges for time and 
trouble, and contemptuously left me 
to mar his woiks as 1 pleased. I did 
so, and directed Gander again to hide 
L<ousy Corner, and open the view to 
Middleton Vale. 

On the whole I had no reason to 
complain of disappointment A good 
poition of money had been consumed, 
and 1 was thoroughly satisfied that it 
was beyond the power of art, to add 
to the beauty and grandeui of the 
spot, which iny foiefathers had adorn- 
ed with the choicest gifts of art, m 
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addition to those of nature, which it 
already possessed. I much rcgietted 
the loss of some venerable oaks, which 
were among the gieatest ornaments to 
the place, and which were sacrificed to 
Mr Nepton’s schemes for substitnt> 
ing deformity for beauty. 1 was ready 
to acknowledge the genius of Mr. 
Nepton upon a dat surface, and had 
Erpingham park been upon a flat, 1 
should, I doubt not, have compound¬ 
ed even for a volcano, if in conse¬ 
quence of it I could have procured an 
exten.sive lake. But Erpinghaiu and 
fSnufileton parks had no feature in 
common between them, and the same 
genius which had embellished the 
latter could only ruin the beauty of 
the former. 

1 was ultimately sickened in iny 
connoisseurship by the ridicule which 
my taste excited among the spectators. 
To prevent theill-natuied remaiks m 
Ahepnblic papeis, 1 stopped the exhibi- 
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tlou of niy houses for a tune, but I soon 
re-opened them, as 1 discovered that 
the only gratification which I felt, arose 
from the envy which my possessions 
created in the breast of others. 
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CHAP. XIV 

PRECEDENCE. 

IT is not to be supposed, cii'cura> 
stanced as 1 was, in the possession of 
the glittering ornaments of life, that I 
steered clear of the match making 
matrons whose endeavours are always 
upon the alert to provide for one sex 
at the expence of the other. The 
Earl of Erpingham, rich, young and 
handsome, was too capital a piizeto 
be uncontested. The worthy parents 
of unmarried daughters weie profuse 
in their civilities to myself, and in com¬ 
mendation of the unrivalled beauty 
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and goodness of tlieir respective off¬ 
spring. It was a pity, I was often 
told, that so ancient and honourable a 
family should be prevented from hav¬ 
ing any further portion in the annals 
ot time. The distant branches of the 
house of Erpingharo, 1 was reminded, 
were all extinct, and the noble pro¬ 
pel ty at present attached to the title 
would go the lord knows where. 

My Fiench valet (tor since my be¬ 
coming a viitiiso, 1 had again discard¬ 
ed Giles to the supei intendaiice of the 
stable,) observed to me one <lay, while 
1 was diessmg, “ What an oinament 
Miss Muggleworni would be to a 
coronet!” The lady in question had 
an immense foitune in expectation, as 
well as a cousidciable portion of black 
blood in possession, both of which her 
father was determined to bestow on 
nubility. Mr. Mugglewoim was among 
the first planters who settled at De- 
marara, and who in the course of a 
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few years had amassed a modem plum, 
or somewhere about half a million of 
money, all of which the father was 
ready to expend in the purchase of 
honours for the daughter of one of his 
black slaves. What iny page of the 
back stalls received for his interest 
upon this occasion, I know not, but I 
apprehend he was too much of a cour¬ 
tier to barter his time and trouble for 
nothing However, I had already more 
money than 1 knew how to employ, 
Miss Muggleworm was therefore con¬ 
signed to another maiket 

My numerous acquaintances like¬ 
wise favoured me with their advice 
in the choice of a wife. A noble duke 
who had recently mariied his cook- 
maid, advised me by all means to 
match with my equals. “None but 
those,” his grace added, “ who had 
noble blood in their veins, could pos¬ 
sibly know how to support the re¬ 
quisite degree of dignity.” A viscount 
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who had been juat united to the wealthy 
heiress of a jew broker, told me that 
love alone could render the marriage 
state happy, and that he wondered 
how any one could be meanly swayed 
by interested motives in the choice of 
a companion for life. 

1 manfully withstood all attacks 
upon my personal liberty, however 
well directed, so long as 1 could derive 
either employment or amusement from 
my bouses, and from the alterations in 
in my park. Mr. Nepton's improve¬ 
ments sickened me of mterfei ing with 
nature, and as to art 1 had completely 
exhausted it Not that 1 intend by 
any means to infer that 1 had reached 
the acme of perfection, but I wish it 
merely to be understood that my houses 
were so completely crammed with pro¬ 
ductions of all descriptions, there was 
no room for the admission of any ad¬ 
ditional article without displacing some- 
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thing, perhaps, which equalled it m 
every point, novelty excepted. 

As 1 never possessed any inclina¬ 
tion for study, and was not incumber¬ 
ed with more ideas than were neces¬ 
sary to carry on the common occupa> 
tions of life, a cessation from the avo¬ 
cations which had hitherto filled up 
my time left me for a while a prey to 
idleness. The organ of philoprogeni- 
tiveness which had been so long dor¬ 
mant in my brain, or as Dr. Spurzheim 
w'lll have it, in my pericranium, on a 
sudden started into action. I began 
to feel a desiie of handing down my 
possessions to posterity. Marriage was 
a necessary step, and 1 seldom con¬ 
templated it without heaving a sigh or 
two in remembrance of Lydia. But 
ray time hung heavily upon my hands, 
and I conceived that a wife would 
amuse me when in good humour, and 
keep me at least awake when either of 
us happened to be in a bad one. Be- 
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sides I flattered myse]f that the Countess 
of Erpiugham's superb establishments 
would excite no small share of the public 
attention. 1 was perfectly aware that 
the husband of a woman of fashion is 
little better than a nonentity ; but 1 saw 
so many of my acquaintances who 
bore their lot without repining, that I 
was inclined to believe that it was no 
great hardship. Love, in any con* 
nexiou I might form, was out of the 
question. 1 never expected to labour 
again undei the influence of that pas* 
Sion. All I required, or hoped for, 
was that the mother of my children 
should be a credit to myself. 

1 sought in all directions for a de¬ 
sirable match. I was not particularly 
nice in my choice, but I soon found 
the extreme difficulty of fixing where 
the heart had no uiteiest. I was not 
even solicitous for beauty, but I was 
desirous that the person to whom 1 
united myself should neither be de* 
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formed Hor disagreeable. Foiimne was 
not essential, but a wife’s portion, as 
my estates were so strictly entailed, 
would go towards a provision for 
younger children, beyond what I was 
empowered to charge upon my pro¬ 
perty. Lady Elizabeth Ducksfoot the 
only daughter to the Earl of Wild- 
goose appeared to be eligible in every 
respect; but f was unfortunately wit¬ 
ness to a most unpardonable neglect 
on the pait of her woman, who regaid- 
less of her lovely mistress’ charms, had 
permitted three carrotty hairs to stray 
from under the flaxen ringlets Mat¬ 
ters had considerably advanced, through 
the medium of an eminent dowager, 
who made match-making her prinapal 
business, towards perfecting the ar. 
rangements with the Honourable Lu- 
cretia Pepperwell, sole heiress of Lord 
Clovebury, an East Indian Nabob. 
But they were suspended by the sudden 
elopement of Lucretia with a Oomet 
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in the Guards, of \irhom I never heard 
any thing remarkable, except that he 
bad the highest instep of any man in 
England 

I had several other oilers under con¬ 
sideration, but ray matrimonial schemes 
•were put aside by an appioaching ge¬ 
neral election The parliament was on 
the point of dying a natural death, and 
I became afresh a personage of vast 
importance with both sides of the pre¬ 
sent bouse The members returned 
by ray father were in the ministerial in¬ 
terest, and, as I afterwards learnt, for 
the most cogent reasons For want of 
a sufficient motive, 1 might have been 
induced to leave the party in power 
in full possession of the influence they 
had long enjoyed, and that without any 
regard to profit, but a quarrel happen¬ 
ing to arise between my coachman and 
the coachman of one of the secretaries 
of state, as to who should back in a 
narrow lane where it was impossible to 
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pa^s, determined me to espouse the 

cause of opposition. 

A thing of far less importance for¬ 
merly set all Europe in a dame; for I 
certainly think, that an Eail of neatly 
the oldest creation, and a minister of 
state, were fully equal, in point of con¬ 
sequence, to Mrs. Mashani and her 
glove. In the regular progi ess of such 
a rencounter, it would have been in¬ 
cumbent upon the party who were 
nearest to an opening, to have backed. 
But the distances appeared so exactly 
equal, that it was next to impossible 
to decide, without an actual measure- 
nient The coachmen were satisfied 
with judging by the eye, and seemed 
to agree, that as far as distance went, 
they might as well settle the business 
of precedency by the toss up of a 
halfpenny. The secretary’s coachman 
haughtily pleaded his Lords’ high office; 
mine as pertinaciously referred to the 
peerage book, and maintained that an 
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Eail any how must he supenoi to a 
baron. Neither of them appeared to 
have the least disposition to yield. 

Thesecietary and myself sat quietly 
for some time, but at last 1 grew im¬ 
patient, as I was fearful of being too 
late to see a collection of waxwork, 
which was about to be packed up for 
the continent. 1 therefore got out of 
my carriage, and walked quietly to the 
place of my destination; while the noble 
secretary, who had nothing but the 
affairs of the nation to claim his atten¬ 
tion, resolutely kept his post, notwith¬ 
standing he had been summoned to a 
cabinet council, expressly called to 
take into consideration a new uniform 
for the life<guards. My coachman 
stoutly kept his position, and returned 
late at night with his horses, having 
left the vehicle to maintain my dignity. 
The noble secretary then retreated, 
leaving my carriage to be taken care of 
by the mob, who kindly stripped it of 
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every thing moveable, and then dragged 
it off to the G reen Yard. 

1 never had the slightest intercourse 
with the nobleman in question. But 
his conduct on this occasion was not 
to be forgiven. To show my opinion 
of the insult, I went the following even¬ 
ing to the House of Lords for the first 
time, and voted on every division with 
the minority. I then openly handed 
iny proxy to the leader of the opposi¬ 
tion party. To show further my indig¬ 
nation, I caused it to be publicly an¬ 
nounced, that I had settled an annuity 
on the coachman, in token of my ap¬ 
probation of his spirited behaviour. 

The Premier waited upon me early 
the next morning. His noble colleague 
acquainted him with the unfortunate 
transaction, and had commissioned him 
to make every reparation. No one 
could more seriously lament the un¬ 
happy misunderstanding than his noble 
friend. He would discharge bis coach- 
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instn. Me would make the rascal apo* 
logize to my coachman. He would 
meet me at any time I would appoint, 
at the same spot, and in the presence 
of whoever I chose, would immediately 
pull off his hat to me, and direct his 
coachman to back his horses In short, 
he would give me any satisfaction in 
any way I desired. 

I told the Premier that 1 had no 
complaint to make which required re<. 
dress. I had acted from conviction, 
and had made up my mind, upon due 
deliberation, as to the course 1 consi¬ 
dered it my duty to pursue. The coun¬ 
try, I should take the liberty of telling 
him, had been miserably governed. 
There was a shameful abuse of the 
public money, and a total want of energy 
in the party in power. This, I told 
him, was a time of national embarrass¬ 
ment, and not one for the multiplica¬ 
tion of places and pensions; and for 
increasing the salary of places already 
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in existence. I concluded by observing, 
that it behoved every thinking man to 
examine calmly into the best mode of 
effecting the public good. 

My patriotism evaporated before the 
minister liad re-entered his carriage; 
but it was contrary to my maxims to 
recede when 1 had once advanced. If 
it had not been so, I should have done 
it in the present instance, for I foresaw 
the trouble that a perseverance m the 
sentiments 1 had adopted would bring 
upon me. 

The Premier had taken his leave in 
a haughty tone, and the newspapers re¬ 
presented him to have said, m the 
House of Commons, the same evening, 
“ that the honourable Gentlemen, on 
the other side of the house, had, per¬ 
haps, reason to complain of mismanage¬ 
ment ; for that half of the embarrass¬ 
ments of the country had arisen from 
the government having lieen thwarted 
m their attempts for the public welfare. 
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by the imbecility of those on whom 
fortune had devolved considerable in¬ 
fluence, which had been exerted ac¬ 
cording to the dictates of folly and 
caprice, to the real prejudice of the 
state.” 

This was too plain to be mistaken. 
Had it not been for this strong per¬ 
sonal allusion, I might have been 
coaxed into neutrality; but passion now 
plunged me within the vortex of party, 
and I became one of the most stre¬ 
nuous supporters of the anti-miiiiste- 
rialists. 

The outs replaced the tns in my three 
boroughs. I attended personally to the 
business, and in my own name re¬ 
quested the pleasure of the several 
corporations to dine with me, in order 
to proceed to the election of the several 
burgesses From habit, they had never 
' enquired who was to be the new mem¬ 
ber, till the day of election, when a 
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good dinner %vas an ample coit)pensa> 
tion for their votes, and all, except 
perhaps some trilling favours from my¬ 
self, that they could ever expect for their 
subserviency. 

But the grand stake was the county. 
My influence was considerable, but was 
not of itself sufficient to prevent a con¬ 
test. My pride here operated with its 
utmost force, and 1 was determined to 
succeed in my nomination by all human 
means. The popuUar candidates, that 
is, the parties in hopes of places, were 
vigorously canvassed for by the people 
about me, in opposition to the parties 
in possession of place. To crown the 
whole, I liberally undertook, in sup* 
port of my influence, to defray all the 
expellees of the election. My agents 
caught the spirit of liberality, and 
caused houses of enterlainincnt to be 
opened in eveiy part of the county, on 
the simple condition of gauging the 
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inside of the several houses, and paying 
for the contents in ale, in lieu of the 
trouble of keeping a score. 

A disgraceful scene of not and con¬ 
fusion was terminated at the usual 
time, by a majority of seven votes on 
the side of the cause which 1 had 
espoused. Nothing could exceed the 
tumultuous joy with which the orange 
heroes congratulated me on the result 
of the pole 

The ministerial candidates petitioned 
against the return. It would have been 
dishonourable in me to have abandoned 
my new friends, and I still made myself 
responsible for all the expences of op¬ 
posing the petition. A strict scrutiny 
took place, and the committee, after 
an investigation which lasted three 
months, declared that the sitting mem¬ 
bers were not duly elected, and that 
the other candidates should have been 
returned. 

My chagrin on this unexpected ter- 
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iDination of my political labours vras 
not a little augmented, at finding myself 
nearly our hundred and fijty thousand 
pounds in debt. 

The whole extent of my obligations 
to my coachman was now before me. 
He had maintained his master’s dignity 
with a vengeance. The urgency of 
the demands for payment were only 
equalled by my total inability to com¬ 
ply with them. I could neither mort¬ 
gage nor sell; and to make retrench¬ 
ments to that amount, seemed utterly 
impossible If Miss Muggleworm, with 
her large monied property, had again 
presented herself to me, I should not 
have hesitated a moment, but should 
have placed the money against the 
black blood, and quietly made a bar- 
^in of both. 

To have got rid of my daily duns, I 
would have made a Countess of a 
cind(pr wench. Intreaties for payment 
were succeeded by threats, in case of 
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refusal; and I was reminded of my 
pictures, Iibraiy, and furniture, and 
was led to understand the nature of 
executions Nothing could relieve me 
from embarrassment but a rich wife; 
and to matrimony I was reluctantly 
forced to direct my whole attention. 
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CHAP. XV. 

' CORDIALITY 

THE respective merits of the several 
heiresses at present m the market, were 
duly canvassed; but none of them could 
enter into competition with the eldest 
daughter of the late Sir Joseph Broad, 
on whom his very extensive estates ex¬ 
clusively devolved, as well as a very 
considerable sum of money, which had 
accumulated during a long minority, 

under a guardian of a description some¬ 
what different to those who had ful¬ 
filled the same office to me. With the 
restV the unmarried part of the higher 
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circles, I put in my claim for distinc- 
tion, feeliug that if I succeeded, all ray 
difficulties must instantly vanish. It 
was true, that my income in itself was 
sufficiently large, when once cleared 
from incumbrances, to have supported 
a wife in the fiist style of affluence and 
splendour; but the high opiniou I en¬ 
tertained of Miss Broad’s superior me¬ 
rits, was by no means lessened by 
her possessing more than 1 actually 
wanted. 

The suitors wei e numerous beyond 
conception; and were, in fact, so ur¬ 
gent m sustaining their several claims, 
that the mother of the heiress. Lady 
Charlotte Broad, was under the neces¬ 
sity of engaging a secretary, and an 
additional porter. Hardly a day passed 
without an increase to their number; 
and Miss Broad could reckon among 
her pretenders, bachelors and widowers 
of every rank in life, from the B—«d 
R^ -. -1 to an Irish fortune huntiSr. 

V 2 
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My rank was my passport, and my 
introduction a matter of course. With¬ 
out any circumlocution, f made an 
offer of my hand to Lady Charlotte, 
who soon gave me to understand that 
my proposals were highly acceptable 
to herself. The alliance was also highly 
approved by the honourable Mr. Dat- 
chet, her ladyship’s brother, who kindly 
promised to exert his influence in my 
behalf. T thought mysell on sure 
grounds, as nothing was wanting but 
the consent of the young lady herself, 
which, as 1 expected it to follow as a 
natural event, £ had never thought of 
obtaining I did not, indeed, think it 
possible foi any unmarried woman to 
have refused the Earl ofErpingham, par¬ 
ticularly when his cause was espoused by 
thenearestconnexionsoftheladv herself. 
But Miss Broad, although not perhaps 
at years of discretion, had nevertheless 
attained that period of life when pu¬ 
pillage ceases in the natural course 
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She expressed her determination either 
to chuse for herself, or to be guided 
by the opinion and judgment of her 
Abigail. 

To my regret 1 found, that although 
I bad secured the mother and the uncle, 
I was every whit as far removed from 
the goal. The Abigail was stedfastly 
in the interest of a Mi. Evenington, 
while the lady herself was supposed 
to lean towards Lord Balliutemple. 
Both these gentlemen were of noble 
stocks, indigenous of the sister king* 
dom, and were amply blessed with the 
modesty of deportment so peculiar to 
the natives of that happy land. 

I was, however, never thoroughly 
satisfied of having adopted a wrong 
mode of proceeding, until one day hav¬ 
ing accidentally met Mr. Evenington 
opposite to Lady Chailotte’s house, I 
observed him pull off bis hat, and make 
a most {iiofouml bow. This rather 

L 3 
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astonished me, as I knew that none of 
the heads of the family were in town. 
Bat the tails of the family were equally 
deserving of Mr. Evenington’s regard, 
at least they equally experienced it, as 
the object of his present attention was 
no less a personage than the under- 
kitchen maid, who was taking the fresh 
air at the garret window. Mr Even- 
ington evidently noticed my surprize, 
for he mentioned, in the course of our 
conversation, that although it might be 
possible to say who had influence in 
that house, it was utterly impossible to 
say who had not, or who might not, at 
some future time, attain it. 

As 1 clearly saw that I had no ta¬ 
lents for negociating in the servants’ 
hall, I was, in a short time, induced 
to leave the field to be disputed between 
these sons of Erin. I had manfully 
maintained my post by the side of Lady 
Charlotte, but 1 found the citadel had 
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been so mined and countermined, and 
the outworks carried m a style of such 
superior generalship, that I utterly de> 
spaired of success Lady Charlotte 
harangued upon perseverance, but I 
plainly perceived that perseverance w^as 
useless. 

The two heroes called upon me one 
morning, to ask an explanation of my 
intentions with regard to the lady; de¬ 
claring, that if one of them was not 
the happy man, the lady must here¬ 
after be contented with leading apes. 

I was not to be intimidated into a 
renunciation, but nevertheless waved 
my pretensions, under the conviction 
that my further efforts would be fruit¬ 
less; but [ could not help observing 
the strangeness of that cordial co-opera¬ 
tion which appeared to exist between 
two persons on so delicate a point, 
especially as one of them was allowed 
to have made some impression upon 
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the lady’s inclination. I was not per> 
mitted to letnam any great length of 
time in suspense, for Mr. Evenington 
let rne, confidentially, into the secrets 
of the prison house. lie and his friend, 
he said, had not yet decided who should 
marry the lady, but as I, who was their 
most formidable opponent, was now 
out of the question, it was propei that 
it should be settled If I would favour 
them with a dice-box, they would ar¬ 
range matters without further loss of 
time. Fortune adjudged the prize to 
Evenington. His lordship was to re¬ 
ceive a stipulated sum out of the ready 
money, but was to yield as a man of 
honour, every assistance in his power. 
I congratulated Mr. Evenington on his 
success, but he made very light of it, 
saying that it would make very little 
difiference to him, having hedged himself 
so completely by betting, as to leave it 
a matter of doubt, under all the cir- 
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cumstances of the case, and considering 
that he was to be tied up for life, whether 
he was in reality a gainer or not. 

Both the gentlemen complimented 
me, with the assurance of their high 
legard for my judgment They were 
aware how much J had been favoured 
with the good wishes of Lady Char¬ 
lotte, and would therefore take the li¬ 
berty of soliciting my advice as to the 
best mode to be adopted, in order to 
remove all further opposition on the 
part of the mother. 

I declined inteiference in any shape, 
declaring that such amiable friends 
could better suggest the means of ac¬ 
complishing their point than any stran¬ 
ger. They had, I told them, already 
shewn that fertility of invention, which 
convinced me that nothing could even¬ 
tually mar their projects 

In a few days the newspapers, under 
the head of police reports, informed 
the public, that a duel had been pre- 
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vented, as it was on the eve of taking 
place, in consequence of a challenge 
which Mr. Eveniugton had sent to 
Lord Balhntemple The parties were 
taken upon the ground, but all the 
pistols were fired in the air. What the 
motive of this was I could never ascer¬ 
tain , but 1 heard it hinted at the time, 
that it was to prevent any examination 
as to the way in which the instruments 
of death were loaded. From what I 
had myself seen, I was rather inclined 
to give credit to the report; contem¬ 
plating the duel to be neither more nor 
less than a ruse de guerre. The parties 
were, however, bound over to preserve 
that peace, which 1 apprehended they 
never intended to break, farther than 
by a certain number of explosions on 
each side. Mr. Evcnington either was, 
or pretended to be, furious at the inter¬ 
ruption, and perhaps with just reason, 
as a discovery of the real state of the 
business might pr judice rather than 
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forward his cause. If oaths of vengeance 
would have annihilated the medling in* 
former, he would not have marred an¬ 
other duel on this side of eternity. 
The public part of the affair was soon 
terminated, and the private part was 
closed by Lord Ballintemple giving up 
all claims to the lady’s affections. The 
nuptials of Mr. Evemngton with the 
lady herself soon followed. 

“ None but the brave deserve the 
fair.” The confidence of Mr. Bven- 
ington, as far as the duel was cou- 
cerned, was sacredly preserved. Could 
Miss Broad do too much for the hero 
who was ready to bleed m her cause? 
Was it likely that Miss Broad, deserted 
by all her allies, and by her favoured 
swam, could withstand the united at¬ 
tacks of her waitiug-maid, and of the 
valorous champion. “ No man,” says 
somebody, “ was ever a hero to his valet 
de chambre,” and whatever may be the 
strength of a woman’s mind, it must 
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bend to the influence of a designing 
Abigail. 

As I was decidedly averse to the 
trouble of courting the mistress through 
the medium of the maid, T almost de¬ 
spaired of extricatmg myself by for¬ 
tune-hunting. But it happened to me, 
as it happens frequently when the pur¬ 
suit has ceased ; the desired object 
will come within the grasp, of its own 
accord. A direct offer was made to 
me by the nobleman who had acted as 
guardian to the three daughteis of the 
late Lord Vavasour. The family had 
accompanied the conqueror from Nor¬ 
mandy; ami their pride was fully 
equal to their antiquity. The two 
elder sisters had been graced with 
ducal coronets; and 1 do not imagine 
that J should have been honoured with 
the notice of the third, had there re¬ 
mained an unmai ried duke or marquis, 
or even an earl of an older creation than 
myself. 
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A subdivision of the property had 
recently been made between these co¬ 
heiresses, in which the two elder sisters 
had taken to the landed property, 
while the personals, and some large 
accumulations were allotted as the 
portion of the future Countess of £r- 
pingham. 

I acceded to the offer, without ever 
seeing my future brule. If I had, 1 
should, in all probability, have de> 
cliiied the proffeied honour. Personal 
charms, m any eminent degree, I could 
have easily dispensed with; but there 
was an air of settled aiiogance and 
unbending piide, which seized the be¬ 
holder with frigidity, and positively 
foibade a near approach Formality 
never had a more bigotted votary; 
and I verily believe she would have 
submitted to be burnt to death, like 
a monarch of Spain, if the proper at¬ 
tendant had not been by to have as¬ 
sisted her removal. 
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I had the powei:‘ of making ample 
settlements upon both the Erpingham 
and Bingwood estates. Little diffi- 
cnlty ocurred in the arrangements, for 
I left them entirely at the discretion 
of the lady’s friends. In the marriage 
settlement theie appeared to be many 
clauses which 1 had never before heard 
of. An extensive and exclusive es¬ 
tablishment was insisted upon with an 
attention to minutia, even to the pro¬ 
portionate number of scullions The 
whole of the Erpingham property was 
conveyed to trustees, during the na¬ 
tural term of ray life with the benefit, 
however, of survivorship, to provide for 
her ladyship’s state and dignity. Her 
inclinations alone were to guide her m 
the choice of her places of residence. 
In short, she was in every respect to 
be without controul. 

1 only wonder that it was not stipu¬ 
lated that I should be chained up like 
a house dog. 
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As there were no knotty points to 
be discussed, the lawyers soon made 
an end of their labours, and the day 
appointed for the ceremony at last 
arrived For the first time, I came 
into contact with^my new bride, as 1 
led her from the altar to the carnage. 
The hand was then given in a way 
which served to remind me of its ex¬ 
treme value. Lady Erpingham was 
certainly nght in her estimation of it, 
for I declare it to be the dearest thing 
I ever purchased in my life. But it 
was useless to complain; the fetters 
were of my own choosing, and if they 
galled me, L had no one but myself to 
blame. 

The ceremony over, the happy pair 
as the newspapers expressed it, (which 
by the bye, m my ciicuinstances was 
thoroughly libellous), with their res¬ 
pective suits, immediately left town m 
SIX coaches and four, for their mag¬ 
nificent seat at Erpingham. ^ 
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Marriages they say^ are made in 
heaven. I am certain mine must have 
been, for I do not think it was con¬ 
cluded through the intervention of any 
human power. My mind, however, 
for a time was at ease. My debts were 
all paid, and I was again clear from 
all incumbrances except those which I 
had lately brought upon myself. The 
comfort and happiness 1 felt at the dis¬ 
charge of my embarrassments, I en¬ 
deavoured to fancy were occasioned 
by a growing attachment to Lady 
Lrpingham, but the deception soon 
wore away, leaving me in no manner of 
doubt as to the leal state of my senti¬ 
ments. I was m the situation of a 
person who had contemplated what he 
supposed to be a glass of delicious 
wine, and by taste discoveied it to be 
tinctuie of senna. 

Lady Erpingham had few personal 
charms to boast of, but this, as I have 
before observed, I did not consider of 
consequence. I was not m love with 
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her, and I married her, as she, I ima¬ 
gine, did me, upon a principle of con¬ 
venience. We had each of us a suffi¬ 
cient degree of merit in the eyes of the 
other I must, however, confess ray- 
self disappointed; I had plenty of 
room for esteem, and I did entertain 
some hope that the Countess would 
improve upon acquaintance But her 
hauteur was excessive, her head was as 
hollow as a drum, and her heart as cold 
as a piece of ice. Her whole time was 
occupied m the correct observance of 
empty state. The least relaxation 
from settled and prescribed forms 
were on no account permitted;—as to 
cheerfulness it would been an un¬ 
pardonable offence, and have exposed 
the unhappy culprit to perpetual ba¬ 
nishment, or what was ten thousand 
times woise, to a succession of gloomy 
and forbidding looks m her august 
presence. 

The house over-walked with guests 
of her own inviting, for none ot them 
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were capable of running, while those, 
whom 1 would willingly have wel¬ 
comed, were received in silence, and 
treated with studied indifference. 

But notwithstanding all these draw¬ 
backs upon amiability, there was one 
virtue winch she carried to an excess. 
I never heard her utter a complaint. 
The people about her were made 
thorough converts to the doctrine of 
implicit obedience before they had 
been four and twenty hours in her ser¬ 
vice. The business of every domestic 
was allotted, and immediate expulsion 
was the consequence of an omission. 
Whetlier it was voluntary, or involun¬ 
tary, the ^Ibult was the same. 

As to the guests of her ladyship’s 
inviting, who honoured us with their 
company, they scrupulously adhered 
to the prescribed formula. The hour 
of morning audience, and the hour of 
dinner were the only times at which 
her ladyship condescended to mingle 
in discourse, and to reply to the ho- 
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luage which was offered to her. Her 
evenings were devoted to the card 
table, at which she took especial 
care that no one should intrude, 
whose rank anil consequence was 
in the slightest degree inferior to her 
own. 

My worthy neighbour Lord Vis¬ 
count Snuffleton paid me every atten¬ 
tion upon my marriage. His nobility 
procured him a share of Lady Erping- 
ham’s notice, but as the great grand¬ 
father of the Viscount had been a 
planter in Virginia, and had accumu¬ 
lated his property by his speculations 
in tobacco, her ladyship alteied her 
tone, and soon disgusted the Viscount 
by indecent allusions to, “ wretches 
sprung from a dunghill.” She even 
left off taking snuff declaring to the 
Viscount, that she could endure no¬ 
thing that was made from tobacco. 

Before the Countess took offence at 
the Viscount’s origin, she had been in¬ 
duced to gratify Snuffleton park with 
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her piesence, and to view the volcano, 
and the lake, protesting, however, in the 
first instance, that the novelty of the idea 
was alone sufficient to prevent her 
from deriving any pleasure flora the 
excursion. But Sniiffielon park novv 
smelt of tobacco, and the Viscount 
was so thoroughly tainted with it, as 
to become absolutely intolerable to 
every organ of sense. 

Lord Snuffleton remonstrated with 
me on the tieatnient he had received, 
but 1 could only answer him with a shrug 
of my shoulders, which was a prac¬ 
tice that soon became habitual to me 
whenever the name of Lady Erping- 
ham was mentioned. It had, indeed, 
grown upon me so much that I more 
than once heard strangers enquire 
whether Lord Erpingham had Saint 
Vitus’s dance, or whether he was only 
labouring under a simple nervous af¬ 
fection. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


CONJUGALITY. 

DURING the period usually styled 
the “ Honey Moon,” I exei ted myself 
to keep withm the bounds of decorum, 
and spite of my hasty temperament 
the month elapsed, without any very 
remarkable infringement upon the laws 
of good breeding. But when the moon 
had left no vestige by which its situa¬ 
tion could be traced, differences, for 1 
cannot call them quarrels, began. My 
passionate disposition was opposed to 
the cool indifferent of a being totally 
devoid of feeling, and whose conduct 
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lYas solely guided by her own ideas of 
propriety, leaving me in point of con¬ 
sequence, not a whit above a negative 
quality in algebra. 

I was consulted in nothing, and the 
intentions of my wife weie frequently 
discovered to me through the medium 
of the servants. The ariival of the 
carriage at the door was often the first 
intimation 1 received of her Ladyship’s 
determination to change the place of 
her residence. 1 might accompany 
her if 1 choseif not, I could easily 
know, by making enquiries at her 
bankers, where she was to be found, 
if I thought proper to join her. Ne¬ 
cessity frequently obliged me to take 
her at her word. I must otherwise 
have occasionally left business of im¬ 
portance undone, and future arrange¬ 
ments unattended to. 

From the hour of iny unhappy mar¬ 
riage, 1 Install sVHy in my household. 
Witii the exception of my own valet, 
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my orders were never heeded unless 
they happened not only to be in unison 
with those of the Countess, but deliver* 
ed at nearly the same time. In other 
cases 1 was told that they received 
their orders from Lady Erpingham, 
and knew their business. I once 
kicked a scoundrel footman, for tell¬ 
ing me that he engaged only to 
obey the orders of Lady Erping- 
ham, and not contented with a per¬ 
sonal clpstisenient, I ventured to com¬ 
plain of his insolence to my wife, and 
to insist upon his dismissal. Her 
Ladyship summoned the rascal to 
answer for himself, but instead of ob- 
taming any redress, 1 had only the 
mortification to hear his conduct 
praised, to see it rewarded, and to be 
cautioned from again interfering m her 
domestic arrangements. 1 lost all 
patience, and have no doubt that in 
my passion, 1 made use of language 
more remarkable for strength and 
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energy that for delicacy of expreRSioii. 
Her ladyship coolly told me that I 
was in her apartments, and then rung 
the bell with moie than ordinary vio¬ 
lence. I thought It was high time to 
retreat, being somewhat apprehensive 
that her ladyship's first orders on the 
entrance of the servants, would have 
been to place me at the outside of the 
door 

I retreated to my study, which was 
the only place in the house thgt 1 could 
strictly call my own, and in which I 
passed many melancholy hours. Oh, 
Lydia* Lydia* how often, in compar¬ 
ing what I was, to what 1 might have 
been, have I apostrophized thee * How 
often cursed the fatal hour which sepa¬ 
rated us for ever I How often has thy 
lovely blooming figure visited me m 
dreams of bliss, and how fatally have 
my waking thoughts convinced me that 
my pleasures were delusive——my 
mii^eries real. 
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It may perhaps be expected that I 
should furnish a catalogue of those glar¬ 
ing faults of which I apparently com¬ 
plain. But I do not charge Lady £rping- 
hain w'lth any The blame must be at- 
iat'hed to Nature, winch had sent her 
into the world with scarcely a grain of 
sense, and positively without an atom 
of sensibility. Her behaviour was con¬ 
formable to our agreement, and stnctly 
virtuous. She neither ridiculed my 
follies nor blamed any part of my con¬ 
duct.—If 111 her eyes I had no perfec¬ 
tions, I certainly had no imperfections, 
for whether 1 was tranquil or agitated, 
pleased or displeased, in humour or 
out of humour, I could perceive no va¬ 
riations in a set of features which were 
as invariable as a piece of wax work. 

But to make amends for some of these 
disadvantages, 1 was in every respect 
master of my own time. Absence, long 
or short, was unnoticed.—^At parting 
I could discover no sigus of regret, nor 

VOL. II. M 
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at meeting could I perceive any marks 
of joy. 1 believe that she was as much 
attached to me as it was in her nature 
to have been to any one. She had no 
vices, but on the other hand she was 
totally deficient in every amiable qua* 

lily. 

Her servants executed her com¬ 
mands and those which emanated 
directly fiom her, with fear and trem¬ 
bling, as neither length of service nor 
proof of attachment afforded excuses 
for even an involuntary neglect. Dis¬ 
missal was the inevitable consequence 
of a departure from duty, but it was 
unaccompanied with anger. The result 
of this course of proceedings was such 
as would naturally be expected. The 
servants imbibed the emptiness and 
adopted the formality of the person 
whom they served, and I dare say that 
the etiquette of the servant’s hall was 
as disgustingly tiresome as that of the 
drawing room. The whole of my for- 
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nicr bouse domestics were gradually 
dismissed, with the exception of the 
Frenchman, whose affection for his post 
led him to submit to petty inconveni- 
efticies, and whose pliant manners en* 
abled him to adapt his behaviour to the 
class of beings that surrounded him. 

The avocations of the Countess were 
fixed by the motion of the clock. The 
hour of rest and the hour of rising were 
equally invariable and equally unaffect¬ 
ed by the changes of the seasons. The 
time allotted for riding (for Lady £r- 
pingham, like the Queen of Spain, had 
no legs to walk with), for sitting, read¬ 
ing, eating, or playing at cards, were 
precisely the same on one day as on the 
day piecediiig,and tliestiuiigei once ad¬ 
mitted to Lrpinghain House, if he liked 
the sample of one day, might indulge 
in pleasure to satiety, for he would 
not have met with any thing that was 
capable of distracting his attention. 

Seneca, in the midst of luxurious en¬ 
joyment, harangued upon temperance 
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and moderation, and above every thing 
praised that equanimity of disposition 
ivhich alike repels the attacks of plea¬ 
sure and pain. However much I may 
admire this philosopy, I certainly envy 
him more for the style in which he lived, 
and I am thoroughly satisfied that had 
Lady Erpingham been Mis or Lady 
Charlotte Seneca, he would have stut 
Ills philosophy to Old Nick, and nut 
only have courted pleasure to le- 
lieve him from pain, but eicn have 
longed for pain to ficc huu from 
a monotony of pleasure. Lady Lip- 
ingham, if she did not suit him would 
at least have suited his philosophy to 
a hair; for duiing the whole of our in¬ 
tercourse I never remember to have 
seen her countenance clouded with a 
frown of anger, or brightened with a 
smile of satisfaction 
With-her, pleasure was an indulgence 
for the multitude, and pain was beneath 
her dignity. She disdained to com¬ 
municate either, so far as herself was 
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concerned, and if not averse, was, at 
all events, incapable of being a par¬ 
taker in the gratification or uneasiness 
of others. Being no further selfish 
than in exacting an implicit compliance 
with the mode of living she had adopt¬ 
ed, she never thwarted the views of 
others when there was no chance of 
their clashing with her own. If they 
were, her fiat was absolute, and from 
it there was no departure. She had 
frequently the character for generosity 
and chanty, but I am convinced that 
she never practised either when refusal 
would be attended with less trouble 
and inconvenience than compliance. 
But let that be as it will, I never heard of 
any gifts bestowed from inclination, 
except in instances where her chanty 
would be ostentatiously blazoned m 
the public prints. In all these it was 
public approbation and not self appro¬ 
bation which opened her purse strings 
and induced her to treat alike the de¬ 
ni 3 
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serving and the undeserving, and to 
proportion her bounty to the medium 
of praise which the receiver was either 
able or willing to afford. 

Such was Lady Erpingham! Such> 
was the being whom Fate, when ^he 
mounted upon my coach-box under the 
figure of my coachman, had allotted as 
my partner through the vale of life! 
Such was the person to whom I had 
consigned my misery and happiness, 
and whom 1 had daily to contrast in 
my imagination with the only possessor 
of my heart, the lovely, the fascinating 
and the affectionate Lydia Berrington. 

In this dreadful state of dullness and 
monotony two years dragged heavily 
away The routine of Lady E^ing- 
hara was, however, twice broken in 
upon during that period, by two events 
of a description common to all classes 
of life, "and from which rank does not 
always afford an exception. These 
were no less than the birth of a son and 
heir in the first year, and of a daugh- 
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ter in the year following. In both in¬ 
stances Lady Crpinghani was exposed 
to considerable inconvenience, for the 
accouchements took place at the season 
which her Ladyship had allotted for 
her residence at Erpinghani. 

It was so far unlucky that Lady 
Erpingham, like Mrs. Shandy, had 
made up her mind to Ue-in m Loudon, 
as the metropolis was deserted by every 
person of corresponding rank, who 
could feel, or pretend to feel, an in¬ 
terest in her sufferings. The childien 
as soon as born were consigned to the 
nursery, and by the time the mother 
lecovered from the effects of bringing 
them into the world, she had forgotten 
that tl^ji^ were in existence. As soon as 
the nature of her situation permitted 
she returned to Erpingham, whither 
she was followed by the wet nurse and 
the infant. At Erpingham an attic was 
consigned to them, in which they vege¬ 
tated, as I myself had formerly done, and 
probably surmounted by neglect what 
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anxiety and care might have rendered 
fafal. 1 had hoped that chiidien would 
have awakened feelings m the mother’s 
breast, which I would willingly have 
believed were only dormant, and re¬ 
quired but an exciting cause to put 
them into action. But I was mistaken; 
the soul of Lady Erpmgham, if a being 
devoid of every amiable quality can be 
said to possess one, was of an un¬ 
leavened manufacture, in which the 
passions of every description were 
completely neutralized. 

Tired and thoroughly disgusted with 
my condition, 1 found a determined 
melancholy creeping rapidly upon me 
and threatening to plunge me into all 
the horrors of insanity. To rouse my¬ 
self and to prevent its overwhelming 
me, I sought for pleasure abroad, and 
again plunged into dissipation of every 
kind. But pleasures soon weary, 
where the mind has no relief in occu¬ 
pations of a serious nature. In a short 
time the bottle afforded me the only 
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means of getting rid of thoughts which 
tormented me. In the delirium of 
intoxication I was happy, and even 
the aching head which constantly suc> 
ceeded upon indulgence was prefer¬ 
able to a continued round of healthy 
inanity. So long as niy constitution 
bid defiance to the consequences of 
intemperance, so long I felt satisfied 
with my pursuit. But the day of re¬ 
tribution at last ai rived, and the fu¬ 
ture part of my existence was to pay 
the forfeit of the folly which 1 am now 
relating. 

The irregularity of my hours ren¬ 
dered separate beds desirable to both 
paities. This change, howevei, did 
not occasion the slightest murinui, nor 
could { perceive that it had the least 
effect in altering the tenor of Lady 
Erpingham's conduct towards me As 
time advanced iny mind became more 
and more estranged, until at last the 
house which contained my wife was 
absolutely hateful to me. When in 
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the country I fixed my residence at 
Bingwood, to which place she bad 
expressed a decided aversion, and 
when in Loudon I took up my abode 
at the —— hotel. 

This was to ail intents and purposes 
a virtual separation. But there was 
still no interruption in the interchange 
of civilities. The valet and the lady’s 
maid regularly exchanged bills of 
health, with the compliments of their 
respective principals. We occasional* 
]y,and but occasionally, met in parties, 
and I verily believe that to a person 
who ha|d witnessed our mutual be¬ 
haviour, during the honey moon and at 
the time of which I am now speaking, 
there was no perceptible difierence. 

What a treasure Lady Lrpingham 
must have been thought in the eyes of 
that husband to whom fate had award¬ 
ed a shrew, or to him who had been 
the victim of a wife’s infidelity. As 
to myself, 1 honestly declare that I 
would willingly have exchanged her 
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for tbe veriest shrew in existence. I 
should even have been pleased if I 
could have seen her capable of feeling 
an interest in any one else. 

Having expatiated so much on the 
deficiencies of Lady Erpingham, it 
would be doing her an injustice if 1 
neglected to mention that the world 
did not contain a more scrupulous ob¬ 
server of the established laws of po¬ 
liteness than her Ladyship. Notwith¬ 
standing 1 unfortunately happened to 
be her husband, I stood in the porter’s 
list among the number of particular 
friends to whom invitations v'ere re- 
gularly sent to every party at Erping 
ham house To have omitted the ac¬ 
knowledgement of this proof of her 
Ladyship’s esteem and regard, would 
have been ungrateful, especially as 

there were no fewer than fourteen 
dukes, and only one earl besides my¬ 
self. There were indeed a few vis¬ 
counts and barons, but they were only 
such as had refused an advancement 
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in the peerage upon ibe plea that the 
oldest viscount or baron was a person¬ 
age of infinitely greater i%idportance 
than the youngest earl or marquis. 
Many will pqrhaps be of a different 
opinion, attaching no small importance 
to the ennobling by courtesy the 
youngest sons in some rases, and the 
daughters in all. But Lady Erping- 
ham was of the ancient house of 
Vavasour, and estimated the value of 
nobility as a gowrmand does his mut¬ 
ton—by its age. 
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